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Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dzntistry, enclosed by post, 


whith exp!tins ths most unique 


system of the adjustment.of Artificial Teeth without pain, extraction of natura! ones, to which the following Testimonials 


refer. Consultation free 10 to 5 :— 
My Dear 8x, 


January, 1877. 


allow me to express my sincere thanks for the’ skill and attention displayed in the.c)astructioa of m7 Attifinal Creth, waich 


I am glai to he 


renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 
Dentistry, I 


to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless 
use my name, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


Proressor Garperse, late of the Royal |Polytechnic Institation, 
“I have exanined and tested your Painless Syst>m of adjas:ing ’ Artificial Testh; it 


67, Great Russel! Street, London, says: 
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n recoguitioa of your valuable sa‘vices you aré at liberty to 


8. G. HUTCHINS, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


in a certificate to Mr. G. A. Jonas, Sargeon-Dantist, of 


is quite perfect, and is the most snecessful application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort vet introduced.” 
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| eRe 2? uy Oh world! 

Oh men, what are’ ye and our best designs, 

. That we must work by crime to punish crime, , 
: And slay as if death had but this one gate ?—Bynon. 


THE COST OF WAR.—‘‘Give me the money that has been spent in war and I will purchase every foot of 

Y land upon the globe, - I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire of which kings gnd queens would be proud. I wili builé 

a schoolhouse on vite Beane and in every valley over the whole earth. I will build au academy in every town and endow it; a college ir. 

every state, and will fill it with able professors. I will crown every hill with a place of worship, consecrated to the promulgation of the 

Gospel ot Peace. I support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill 

ane should answer to the on another round the earth’s wide circumference ; and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend 
| like a universal holocaust to heaven.”—RicHarRbD. ; 


_, WHATOIS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


“ 1 WILL tell you what is ten times‘ and TEN THOUSAND TIMES, more terrible than War,—Outraged N ature. x 
She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she hasjtaught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn, that Natare is ohir 
conquered by obeying her. . . . . Manhas his courtesies of War, he spares the woman and child. But Nature is fierce when she is 
offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity; for some awful, but most 
] good reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently she strikes the sleeping child, with as 
little remorse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand. Aa, 
would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the 
mass of preventable suffering, the mass of preventable agony of mind and body, which exists in 
~ England year after year ! ’’—Kinesurr. 
How much longer .must the causes of this startling array *of preventable deaths continue 
unchecked ? 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS, October, 1878.—In an inaugural address ‘on I 
the Sanitary Condition of England, E, Chadwick, C.B., states that “Ignorance of sanitary 
science costs threefold the amount of poor-rate for the country generally.” 
FoR THE MEANS OF PREVENTION, and for preserving Health, by natural f 
means, see a large Illustrated sheet wrapped with each bottle of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 
How TO PREVENT DISEASE AND PREMATURE DEATH by natural | 
means, Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
. Wwuat EVERY TRAVELLING-TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE 
WORLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN. A bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without such 
simple prepaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. : 
How TO "AVOID ‘THE. INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of. living— 
i ing of too, rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount, of exercixe— 
: | frequently deranges the liver, I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting fr-ely, to exercise gr-at care in 
’ 











the use of aleoholie drinks, avoid sugar, avd always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mili ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, an? brandies, are all very ant to agar ard while light white wines, and gin or old whisky larg: ly dilnted, will 
be found the least. objectionabie, ENO’S FRUIL SALT is peculiarly a il for 5 

power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health.. A world of woes is avoided 
by all who use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore no family should be without it. 


Por YOUNG AND. OLD,—ENO’S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with ‘water, acts 
as anataral aperient ; its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring healtb. If its great value in 
keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 


‘ BN0'S FRUIT SALT.—In_hot or foreign climates it is invaluable. \ It relieves the system of effete of poisonous 
: mattef, the groundwork of fevers and other diseases, which, ifretaixed, poisons the blood, and pruduces the most disastrous consequences. 
1, of t allays nérvous excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition (by nateral means), The day is not far uistaur wagm, it 
tor, will be ccnsidered ‘a.ctimival act to send troops to such climates without @ proper supply of FRUIt SALT.—J: C. Eno. 


pats 
DEAWING AN OVER DRAFT ON THE BANK OF. LIFE.—Late. hours,. fagged, . unnatural «exciteiment, 
" breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons; bilionsness, sick headache, skin 
eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &e., USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. IT IS PLEASANT, CO;LENG, 
HEALTH.GIVING, REFRESHING, and INVIGORATING. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and 
free from disease, . : 


WEw GUINEA.—‘How I'wished I had a’ dozen bottles of Eno’s Fruit Salt! Tt is the best medicine I ever had, 
and the: most refreshing drink I ever yet tried."—Zzplorations by Rev. J. Chalmers, London Missionary Society, * 


ST. LEONARD'S, EXETER, 22/6/80.—* Dear Sir,—Gratitude for benefits derived has suggested the following 
tribute to the merits of your Saline :— 
“ I’m offered more physic, fresh powders, new pills, 
From north and from south, west and east ; 
I take only one, whatever my ills, ¥ 
| For ‘ Eno’s as good as a feast.’ 
} ‘*T am, Sir, yours 


apted for any constitutional we:kness of the liver; it posséases the 


: ; “A Oowstant Usen.” LV! Hake oid 

Gy vouRss IN LIFE.—“ A ‘new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in cop the original closely enough to deceive 

the ie, and you Beh 00 exactly 0s ae iehinse' apce lapel daben, canecehiani eee ae, eagek aid original channel, 
not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Apams. “ 

GC UTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, 


arabe hom imeem bea woth intietion. Salty ok es, rim ay Wh aman) FLV 
Propared only at ENO'S FRUIT’ SAL‘ WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, 8.B., by J. C wavs Pita. | 
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NQUS VIOLET POWDER| 
‘ ~ To the Ladies.—Use 

MAT THEWS'S 
R rf} PREPARED 
APT SS FULLERS’ EARTH. 
' Tt is invaluable for Protecting the Skin, and 


Preserving the Complexion from cold winds, red- 
ness, roughness, &. 




















age.” OF” Foe ait Chemists, 6d. & 15, By Post 2a. extra 
Made only-2gW. Fy, MP By 390, Walenta Roads 20) 2 5 
‘GORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, |. ROUSE & CO., 
ovigeres 0 15 eineaenag gio cosck Wik 6. eae 12, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. a 
Mee Tit Meee edi: a; Gaetan tine SOLD AT ALL THE STORES. 





RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES: FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


RIMMEL'S BLANC MARIMON, a new and ‘perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage. 
- Madile:-Marimon, for whom it was at. first. prepared, writes, “Tt produces a marvellous effect, 
_ and i moreover theadvantage of adhering to the skin during a whole performance without 
he to be renovated with powder, «1 find. it, besides cooling and’ softening, and I shall 
by Ae a it whenever L I get an opportunity. ” Price, 2s, 6d. per bottle. (Cannot be 
sent 
RIMMEL’S HEBE LOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, ls. per packet, by post for 13 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or Beets, Is., by post for 13 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darkening the eyelids, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S pg ge ay i apg , adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blane, Blanc-rosé, or Rachel) 
Is wit 
RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative, No. 2, Curative, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 


4 EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Pints Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 
%6, Pirene 138, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, Brighton. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
: VEGETABLE CHARCOAL.) on cchs. 
BRI Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 
CHARCOAL LOZENGES,} == ™ ~ 
| BRAGE’s HUSK. BISCUITS. . Sold in Tins, 2s, 6d, and 5s, 6d. each. 


Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
he human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs al! 
CS aii sn mga ue in th mach ad el nd a 
“BRAGG@’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, 1s. 64, cach. 
her be m gbhelaes uh ai all chemists miosis the world. 





CHARCOAL BISCUITS, |... cc. 











“6° now sed ‘by. all Reopootable | ——— . 


OUSTARDS AND BLANOCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more: -agrosable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 64, and 1s. Tins, 
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** Taken by surprise, Frederick Danvers raised his hat and seemed about to speak,” 


See page 651, 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, AuTHor oF **TrEvoR Court,” “EVELYN Howarp,” 
ETc.,, Ete: 


CHAPTER XXXilIl.—SCHEMING. 


eM LICE RAYNOR read the notice 
of the death of Mrs. Danvers with 
a large amount of dissatisfaction. 

Just as I’ve got acquainted 
with Fred Danvers again his 
mother dies, and there he is away from 
London, and nobody can tell when he’s 
coming back.” 

And yet after all the young owner of sucha 
large estate and an income had only remained 
long enough to follow his dearly loved and 
honoured mother to the grave, and to be 
present at the reading of the will. Manor 
Park and its surroundings seemed to have 
become. a dull and dreary spot to the young 





landowner, now mother and wife were both | 


gone. 


The house was closed, each room 4Gis- | 


mantled, or its rich furniture tied up in brown 


holland, excepting those occupied by Mrs. | 


Warden the housekeeper, Saunders the but- 
ler, a maid-servant, and a boy. 

In less than a fortnight Frederick Danvers 
was again in Park Lane and at his post in 
Parliament, to the great satisfaction of his 
constituents. Perhaps with a mind concen- 


trated on one subject, and no home ties or | 


anxieties to distract him, Fred Danvers 
was more than ever likely to excel in the 
career he had chosen. 


intelligence to the best speakers, and 
making his own comments silently on what 
he heard. 


With a clearness that surprised himself, he | 


discovered all the pros and cons, all the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and all the bearings 


of a bill when brought before the house ; and | 
one day, about two months after his mother’s | 
death, he took the members by storm, in a | 


clear, emphatic, and eloquent speech, which 
was reported and extolled in all the daily 
journals, even in those who differed from him 
in politics. The young member for South 


Hants, to his astonishment, woke up one | 


morning to find himself popular. 
Alice Raynor, whose objection to read 


newspapers had disappeared, to Mrs. Clive’s | 


great astonishment, was not likely to forget 
that her chance with Frederick Danvers was 
VOL. XIII. 


Early and late he | 
was seen at the house, listening with eager | 


greater than ever, now that there was no 
counteracting influence at home. 

Perfectly regardless of appearances, she 
would walk in Hyde Park during the 
fashionable thours, in the hope of meeting 
him and attracting his attention, either when 
riding in an open carriage with friends, or on 
horseback in the Row. 

Once or twice she had caught a glimpse of 
| him at a distance, but lost it again, owing to 
the influx of carriages. 

At last she was astonished at finding 
herself taken to task by Ned Thomson, to 
whom she had now been engaged for several 
months. 

This young man, who, in spite of his 
parentage, was far superior to Ada Vernon, 
as he supposed her name to be, in moral 
rectitude and refinement, would have married 
her a few months after obtaining the consent 
of Mrs. Clive to their union. 
| ‘“T have a good home for you already, 
| dearest Ada,” he had said on one occasion, 

‘but I should like to make afew improve- 
| ments and necessary additions in some ot 
the rooms.” 

“‘ How long will these alterations take?” 
asked Ada. 

“Oh, less than a month,” he replied. 
“ Now suppose we fix the wedding day to 
take place in September ; it’s July now, so 
there will be plenty of time for me to make 
my home pretty to receive my darling wife. 
I know my parents will be. glad enough for 

| me to be settled if you will only say yes.” 

Ada remained silent for a few moments, 
and then said, “ I’ll talk to Mrs. Clive about 
it, Ned, and give you an answer on 
Thursday. You are going away for a few 
days, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes, and I wish you would decide now.” 

“No, Teddy dear,” she replied, in those 
| coaxing tones which had so won upon Fred 
| Danvers when a boy, “ wait till you come 
| back, and I’ll say anything you like then.” 
| Before Edward Thomson again saw Ada 
| Vernon, the news of the burnt steamer and 
| the missing wife, whose death would make 
| her old lover free, had reached the girl, and 
put new thoughts in her head. 
| Ned Thomson’s return, therefore, did not 
| expedite the marriage, for Ada positively 
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refused to be married in September, neither 
would she name a more distant day. 

The young man naturally rebelled against 
such a state of things, and once, in a fit of 
exasperation, he even proposed to break off 
the engagement and set Ada free. But Ada 
Vernon was not the sort of girl likely ‘‘to be 
off with the old love before she was on with 
the new.” So well did she act her part with 
her lover, that poor Ned was glad to withdraw 
his request and make it up on any terms 
rather than lose her. 

From this day Ada felt her power and 
exerted it. She induced him to agree to put 
off their wedding day for twelve months, and 
so for a time matters went smoothly, and 
Ada, having gained her point, was very 
amiable and loving, especially after learning 
from the newspapers that Frederick Danvers 
intended to search the country and to make 
every effort to discover whether his wife still 
lived or not, before he gave her up for lost. 

“ T've managed that famously,” said Ada to 
herself. “I like Ned very much, far better 
than Fred Danvers, but of course I would 
rather be the wife of a squire and an M.P., 
and the mistress of a beautiful park, with 
lots of money, than marry a publican’s son, 
and live in a villa with only one maid of all 
work, if I loved him ever so much.” 

And so Ada had her own way, and, as she 
called it, “ bided her time ;” and Ned was an 








obedient and attentive lover, waiting patiently, 
and only too happy when Ada treated him | 
with loving fondness, and fearing to rebel lest | 
this attention should be withdrawn. 

Mrs. Clive’s health had been rather preca- 
rious for some months before the Christmas 
when Frederick Danvers returned after his un- 
successful search. She was able to keep her 
engagements at the theatre, however, as well 
as Ada, and perhaps the happiest hours of 
Ned’s life were spent in the theatre, when 
he sat and watched with wonder and delight 
the performances of his darling on the stage. 

“She shall give that all up when we are 
married,” said the expectant husband. “I 
don’t quite like to see her listening to the 
love-making of other men, and letting them 
put their lips to her hand or her cheek. I 
know it’s all acting, so I don’t mind it now, 
but when she’s my wife there will be no occa- 
sion for her to work for her living, and then 
this acting shall end.” 

There was, however, one performance of 
Ada Vernon’s which Ned greatly disapproved 
of, and one day he ventured with fear and 





trembling to speak of it. 


“Ada dear, do you walk in Hyde Park 
every day alone?” 

“T do sometimes,” she replied, “and so 
do hundreds of girls younger than I am.” 

“No doubt of it, but not in the fashionable 
part, near Rotten Row, or the Drive, as I 
have been told you do by those who have 
seen you.” 

“ Well, what if I do?” she replied, flushing 
deeply with passion and annoyance. 

“T have heard that it is not correct for 
young ladies very fashionably dressed to walk 
by themselves; they get stared at, and some- 
times even spoken to and insulted.” 

‘‘T should like to see the man who would 
dare to address me,” replied Ada firmly, “ in 
the park or elsewhere ; he would never forget 
it if he did.” 

“‘I dare say not,” replied Ned, with a 
laugh. “I can just fancy how you would 
astonish him.” In spite of his disapproval 
he could not help admiring the spirit of the 
girl. ‘‘ But I should not like my wife to be 
mixed up in——” 

“1’m not your wife yet, Ned Thomson, and 
perhaps I never——” Then she checked her- 
self, and clinging to his arm, which she had 
dropped when she angrily interrupted him, 
she continued in a coaxing tone, “ You dear 
old goose, just as if it were likely that 
I should mix myself up in a street row, 
whether I am married or not. But what am 
I to do? I like a walk in Hyde Park above 
all things; it’s capital fun ; and as for being 
stared at, I enjoy it rather.”’ 

“ Ada dear, would you like me to walk 
with you ?” 

“ You? oh yes, could you manage to get 
away?” 

“Of course I could. The office closes at 
five, but I can leave half an hour earlier now 
andthen. You are not able to visit the park 
every day, are you?” 

““O no, on some evenings I have to be at 
the theatre by six. Twice a week is all 
the opportunity I have, and I do enjoy it, 
Ted ;” and then coaxingly with a pressure of 
the arm, “ it will be ever so much more jolly 
with you for a companion.” 

A return of the pressure was all the answer 
of the infatuated lover. The young people 
were strolling homewards, through one of 
those veritable green lanes which a few years 
ago were still to be found in many suburbs of 
London, in the summer evening twilight. 

After Ada Vernon’s remark they walked on 
for some distance in silence, but how the 
thoughts of each differed ! 
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“She will make me a good and loving wife 
after all,” said Nedtohimself. ‘She is way- 
ward and impetuous, and all that, and who can 
wonder at it after the manner she’s been 
knocked about in the world, and neglected 
before Mrs. Clive took pity on her? And as 
for cleverness, I’d match her with any girl 
living of her age; and I don’t mind her 
pride, it’s natural, for she’s something to be 
proud of ; and shan’t I be proud of her when 
she’s my wife! I consider myself jolly 
lucky.” 

Alas ! how these self-congratulations would 
have been crushed had the young man 
divined the thoughts passing through the 
mind of his companion ! 

“ Dear old goose,” she had said to herself 
as she felt the pressure of his arm, “ how 
easily I can bamboozle him! Why, it’s the 
very thing I wanted for Fred to see me with 
some other gentleman. Ned does look a 
gentleman when he’s dressed ; and besides, 
he’s tall and good-looking, and I needn’t be 
ashamed of him; but I should be awfully 
glad to make Fred jealous, for if we meet 
and I bow to him he must return it, and now 
he’s free it will make him think of old 
times, and I shall win him back after all. I 
declare it’s a capital plan to have two or three 
strings to one’s bow.” 

True to his word, Ned presented himself 
next day at Mrs. Clive’s house, with a cab 
to take Ada to the park gates. July was 
drawing to its close, yet a brilliant assem- 
blage of carriages with lady occupants and 
equestrians were passing and repassing in the 
afternoon sunshine of a glorious day. 

Ada Vernon, faultlessly attired in white, 
with no relieving colour beyond the pink 
roses in her hat and a bowof the same hue at 
her throat and a pink parasol, looked 
singularly handsome. Her tall, fully-deve- 
loped figure lost nothing by the side of her 
companion, who was a little over six feet. 
Alice Raynor moved with regal pride, and as 
Ada Vernon the stage walk had not superseded 
the natural. 

Edward Thomson, quietly yet well dressed, 
had, in appearance, more of the manners and 
carriage of a well-bred man than Ada of a 
well-bred woman, yet to both might have 
applied the words of one of Shakespeare’s 
characters, 


‘* Speak that I may see you.” 
In both cases the test would have proved 


fatal to the opinion suggested by their appear- 
ance. Be this as it may, the young people, 





as they paced slowly along within the rails by 
the Drive and the Row, attracted consider- 
able attention. 

“‘ Will you sit down, love?” asked Ned as 
they drew near a partially occupied seat not 
far from Grosvenor Gate. ‘“ We have been on 
our feet for more than an hour; you must be 
tired.” 

Ada was about to comply, when from the 
direction of Rotten Row shesawa gentleman 
approaching on horseback, clearly distinguish- 
able as he walked his horse, for several carriages 
had already left the park. Controlling her- 
self with an effort—for Ada Vernon instantly 
recognised the rider—she said hastily but 
quietly,— 

“No, not here, Ned, let us walk on a little 
farther first.” 

Again taking his arm and keeping near the 
railings, she presently came face to face with 
Frederick Danvers. A start and a flush 
showed that he recognised her, and nervously 
jerking the rein, his well-trained horse stopped, 
and at the same moment Ada, who had 
reached the spot, paused and bowed grace- 
fully to him. 

Taken by surprise Frederick Danvers raised 
his hat and seemed about to speak, but 
instantly changing his intention, he touched 
his horse with his heel, cantered off, and had 
soon passed out of her sight through Gros- 
venor Gate. 

All this had not occupied many seconds, 
yet that meeting was to be attended with 
important results. Without a word Ada 
again took the arm of Ned, which she had 
relinquished when the horse stopped, and 
said gently,— 

‘ll sit down now, dear, for a little while, 
and then we’ll go home.” 

Mr. Thomson led her to the seat, placed 
her upon it, and, removing to a short distance, 
stood silently waiting. 

**Ned hasn’t questioned me,” she thought. 
“Oh, what ever made me turn so pale? I 
wonder if he noticed it, or if he’sangry? I'll 
find out presently. I’ve a right to speak to an 
old friend, and I don’t care if Ned is ina 
rage. Fred seemed pale too, when he saw 
me. Oh, it’s a good beginning. I'll follow 
it up, and Ned muy take himself off for 
what I care, if only I can win Fred back 
and be mistress of Manor Park.” 

Then she rose, and approaching her silent 
lover, she said, “I’ve rested enough now, 
Ned dear; shall we go home ?” 

“As you please, Miss Vernon. I am at 
your service.” 
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“ Whatever is the matter with you?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Matter enough,” he replied, with an 
evident effort speaking calmly : “ my wife that 
is to be meets a gentleman on horseback, 
who turns very pale, stops his horse, and is 
going to speak to her, when he catches a sight 
of my angry face, turns tail, and gallops off.” 

“Ned, how absurd you——” 

“Don’t interrupt me. Did you not also 
turn pale and ask to sitdown? Pray who is 
this swell that cannot meet and bow to my 
future wife without being agitated himself, 
and making her the same?” 

“T will tell you nothing, Ned,” replied 
Ada at last, “while you are talking such 
nonsense. Is your future wife never to speak 
to any man but yourself, pray? If so, I shall 
decline the position at once.” 

To her astonishment and alarm he replied, 

“‘T am quite agreeable, Miss Vernon; if 
you wish to break off our engagement, I 
am ready. It is not likely that I will sub- 
mit to your meeting with gentlemen such 
as this without knowing who they are, 
especially a swell who rides with a groom 
behind him.” 

Ada Vernon scarcely heard a word of this 
reply except the latter part. 

“ What shall I say? Howcan I explain?” 
she reflected. “If I were sure of Fred Dan- 
vers I shouldn’t hesitate to tell Ned to go 
about his business, after what he has said, but 
I’m wot sure ;” and for once Ada Vernon was 
nonplussed. 

Not for long, however. She was older 
and more cautious now than when she scared 
away Horace Percival by her hysterics. 
Yes, she must keep Ned till she had once 
more tried her influence with Fred Danvers, 
so she said at last in a penitent tone,— 

“JT never intended to hide that gentle- 
man’s name from you, Ned, but you got into 
such a rage without waiting for me to say a 
word, that it made me angry. That gentle- 
man was only one of the actors I performed 
with once in a provincial town, at an amateur 
performance. He’s a rich man, and was 
married two years ago.” 

“What made you bothturn pale then, 
Ada?” 

“Oh, he was pale enough before he bowed 
to me; he lost his mother a short time ago, I 
saw her death in the paper, and, Ned, I 
haven’t seen him for two years, and he 
startled me. Besides, Ned, I know how jealous 
you are when any gentlemen speak to me, 
and I was afraid you would be angry.” 
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“ And so I was at first,” he replied, ‘‘ be- 
cause you didn’t tell me at once, Ada, openly 
and candidly.” 

“‘ Howcould I,” she replied, in an indignant 
tone, “‘when you got into such a passion, 
and wouldn’t let me speak ?” 

Ned was silenced : conscious of having lost 
his temper ina fit of jealousy, he was ready, 
as all generous natures are, to make every 
concession, and acknowledge himself wrong. 

Ada quickly regained her power, and 
before they reached Mrs. Clive’s abode, 
where he had promised as usual to spend 
the evening, this little jealous quarrel had 
passed away. Before leaving, Ada had so 
far convinced her lover that his anger and 
jealousy were groundless, that they parted on 
the best terms with renewed confidence in 
each other, and kisses that sealed the com- 
pact. 

There is a saying, or it may be called a 
proverb, “The quarrels of lovers are the 
renewing of love,’ which can scarcely be 
confirmed, at least in its widest sense. ‘The 
first quarrel should rather be looked upon as 
“the thin end of the wedge;” other disagree- 
ments follow more readily, till after marriage 
notonly husband and wife quarrel, but children 
also ; and here we have another proverb, ‘‘ Use 
is second nature,” or “ It’s nothing when you’re 
used to it.” The first lovers’ quarrel, there- 
fore, may lead to others, and a whole family 
become not only used toa stormy atmosphere 
of angry words, but quite unaware of its un- 
pleasantness to others, because, “‘it’s nothing 
when you're used to it,” and “use is second 
nature.” 

The lovers’ quarrel between Edward Thom- 
son and Ada Vernon might have separated 
them but for the scheming of the young 
lady, who had no intention of giving up Ned 
until she was sure of Fred Danvers. It 
galled her proud spirit to feel that she had 
been obliged to humble herself, yet we must 
give her the credit of being to a great 
degree actuated bya real affection for her 
plebeian lover, whotruly possessed so many 
qualities calculated to make a good husband. 

Perhaps Ada Vernon was actuated in her 
efforts to win back Fred Danvers as much 
from a bitter feeling of mortification as from 
a wish for riches and position. 

The young man whom she supposed had 
been made captive by her allurements had 
declared to her uncle that he had only a boy- 
ish fancy for her, and offered her marriage 
out of compassion for the love of the girl he 
had won. 
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Even now Alice Raynor would recall the 
words she had listened to in the housemaid’s 
room at her uncle’s home, and her face would 
flush, and her eyes flash. 

‘He never loved me after all, didn’t he? 
It was only a passing fancy, indeed! I know 
better,” she would say to herself. ‘I'll con- 
quer him and make him love me, even if I 
marry Ned afterwards. Oh, that would bea 
glorious revenge, to bring him to my feet, and 
then turn him off for another, as he served 
me !” 

The summer passed, however ; and when 
Parliament closed, Fred Danvers, instead of 
returning to the Manor Park, accompanied 





Lord Wrexford to Scotland for a month’s | 


shooting on the premises of the earl’s brother, 
so that Ada had no opportunity nor excuse 
for intruding herself upon him till he made 
his appearance in Kenneton, and took up his 
abode at Manor Park for the winter, to the 
great delight of his faithful retainers. 

For a few weeks the quiet life suited him ; 
the walks round the estate with his steward, 
and the society of Mr. Calvert, the rector, and 
Dr. Milner, formed, for a short period, a re- 
fresh:ing change. Then he began to feel 
lonely, and before Christmas arrived he had 
filled the house with visitors, among whom 
were Lord and Lady Wrexford, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser, with their two sons and youngest 
daughter, Connie. 

“Call her Connie,” had been Fred Danvers’ 
request to her mother; ‘the name will not re- 
call the word Constance, nor the dear lost 
one who bore that name, for I need nothing 
to remind me of her who is never absent 
from my thoughts.” 

“When ever shall I be able to visit Fred 
Danvers again ?’’ said Ada one day, as she sat 
reading the Hampshire Gazette, which she 
obtained weekly from a newspaper agent to 
whom her name was unknown. “ Here he is 
at Manor Park, with a house full of company. 
I’ve no chance of seeing him, I’m afraid, till 
Parliament opens. I shall have to give it up, 
I expect, and marry Ned.” 

And yet in that very moment the young 
squire at the great house was lamenting his 
loneliness, and actually reflecting on the possi- 
bility of making Alice Raynor mistress of 
Manor Park. Had his mother lived, such 
a thought would never have crossed his 
mind. 

Reasons for and against such an act pre- 
sented themselves. First in her favour was 


the fact that she still continued unmarried. 
Her earnest assurance that her love for hin, 





had occasioned her unkindness to poor 
Constance, told with such earnest pleading 
and so many tears, bore too strong an evi- 
dence of truth to be doubted. The girl had 
improved also in person and refinement since 
her residence with Mrs, Clive. ; 

And then came the objections to such a 
marriage,—her early training with a depraved 
and vulgar father—Dr. Milner’s account of 
his niece, and all that had happened since, 
as well as the fact that she had been and was 
an actress, known to the playgoing world as 
Ada Vernon. 

At the thought of all these objections Fred 
Danvers sighed, and exclaimed almost 
aloud, “No, no; itis impossible, it cannot be, 
for the sake of my mother; I cannot fill her 
place as mistress of this house with one who 
may after all disgrace the position by her own 
conduct, as Dr. Milner led me to believe she 
would.” 

Circumstances were about to occur which 
would render the young squire’s determination 
to give up all thought of marrying Alice 
Raynor a task for a time of great difficulty. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—AN “ OLD PARTY.” 


HE young squire, after the Christmas 

visitors had left Manor Park, was 

beset with invitations from the neighbouring 
gentry. 

“Really, Mr. Danvers, you must not shut 
yourself up in this great house alone,” said 
Lady Ashton to him on one occasion ; “‘ come 
to us for a few weeks ; we are a very lively 
party, never without visitors, and if you would 
favour us with your company I will invite no 
one else, so that you may feel yourself quite 
at home.” 

“You are very kind, Lady Ashton,” he 
replied, “but really I have no sense of loneli- 
ness at present. It is not sovery long since 
my visitors left me, and in less than a month 
Parliament will open.” : 

“ Well, then, will you give us a fortnight 
of that period? We all need change now and 
then, and especially after great sorrow and 
excitement, such as you have had to bear 
lately ; and while alone we are apt to brood 
over our troubles.” ; 

“T think I have passed that stage in my 
experience of sorrow,” he replied. “* Time 
may well be called ‘the healer.’ At all 
events, dear Lady Ashton, I will come over 
and spend a week with you before I go to 
London ; I cannot spare you more, for I am 
in arrears with my steward in many little 
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matters which must be arranged before I 
leave, as well as important business to settle 
with my solicitor.” 

“Ah, yes, I am sure you must have no 
lack of occupation with such an estate as 
this ; however, I shall be pleased to have 
you as a visitor, if only for a week; you 
really will come?” 

“Yes, Lady Ashton, without fail. I do 
not forget the pleasant fortnight I spent at 
the Grange before my dear father’s death.” 

Lady Ashton rose quite satisfied with the 
result of her visit, and as Fred Danvers led 
her to her carriage she said, “Your gardens 
and grounds are in beautiful order, Mr. Dan- 
vers, you will have a magnificent show of 
flowers in the spring. It seems almost a 
pity to leave it all for smoky London.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a smile, “my 
father’s objection to a London season was 
greatly increased by his love for a country 
life, especially with such a place a; this. I 
inherit a great deal of this attachment to 
home, but I have studious tastes which 
unfit me for the life of a veritable country 
gentleman.” 

“Ah, then you are wise to choose a 
parliamentary career. Good-bye, Mr. Dan- 
vers,” she added, as she seated herself in the 
spacious family coach. ‘Then we may hope 
to see you next week ?” 

“Thank you, yes, Lady Ashton; either 
on Tuesday or Wednesday.” And then, 
after the lady and gentleman had shaken 
hands warmly, the footman closed the door, 
and the carriage drove off. 

“I’m glad I have succeeded so far,” said 
Lady Ashton to herself as she proceeded 
homewards ; ‘a great deal may be done in 
a week, and I do not forget how he noticed 
Mabel on his last visit, when she was only 
a girl of sixteen. Frederick Danvers has 
greatly improved since then, and with a 
beautiful estate such as his, and ten thousand 
a year, he is worth trying for, and, I should 
say, easily won.” 

This is only one example among the many 
efforts made by mothers with four, or even 
more marriageable daughters, to win for one 
of them the notice and the choice of the 
young, rich, and handsome widower. But 
Frederick understood it all. What would the 
lady have said had the thoughts of the gentle- 
man she wanted for a son-in-law been uttered 
aloud in her hearing ! 

“Dear Lady Ashton, she is a loving, 
anxious mother ; no wonder she endeavours 
to obtain a husband for one at least of her 





six daughters, who possesses the means 
of supporting her as becomes the daughter 
of an earl. I know Lord Ashton is poor, 
but I am convinced it would be wiser for 
mothers in any class of society to leave these 
matters to right themselves. Men, as a rule, 
like to choose a wife, and not to have one 
thrust upon them. Heigho,” sighed the 
young widower, “ Lady Ashton little ima- 
gines how unlikely it would be for me to 
marry even the daughter of an earl while the 
image of my darling Constance is engraved 
on my heart. Perhaps, as Lady Ashton said, 
I may feel lonely at times, and then, if I 
think of any other, it is Alice Raynor. [Iam 
impressed with the idea sometimes that she 
is not deceiving me in declaring that she 
has always loved me, and that it was love for 
me that made her unkind to Constance. I 
wish I knew all that passed in that dreadful 
interview, or whether she ever came again. 
Oh dear, what am I thinking of? How could 
I marry Alice Raynor after what has passed? 
No, no! never! I cannot imagine what 
possesses me tothink of marriage at all; where 
could I possibly meet with one worthy to fill 
the place of my darling Constance?” 

There is an old proverb which has been 
set aside by one with a similar meaning, but 
more refined and admissible in society— 
“Talk of the sun and you see his rays.” __ 

Even at this very moment, when the visit 
of the morning and its evident purpose have 
revived the subject of marriage in the mind 
of Fred Danvers, a visitor is approaching 
whose powers of deception are far beyond 
the limits of his unsuspecting nature. Among 
the passengers who alighted from the London 
express due at Kenneton at two o clock on 
that day was an old woman in a large 
grey waterproof, a poke bonnet, and a Shet- 
land veil. She wore a gray front of braided 
hair, a full-bordered white bonnet cap round 
her face, and walked with a stick and bowed 
shoulders. ' 

“ Let me help you, old lady, said a good- 
natured porter as she slowly crept along. 

The face raised towards him with a pene- 
trating look had a sallow, witch-like appear- 
ance, but possessed such a pair of black eyes 
and eyebrows that the man started back and 
left her to continue her way alone. 

“What's the matter, Jim?” asked a fellow- 
porter. 

‘‘ Matter!” he replied, “I believe that 
old party is a witch, and no mistake ; by 
George! her eyes made my flesh creep.” 
Meanwhile the old woman had reached the 
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door of the station, and after giving up her 
ticket, passed out and beckoned to the driver 
of a fly, whom she prevented from driving up 
to the station door by a wave of her hand 
as she approached him. 

“‘Where do you live?” she asked, in a 
trembling, squeaking voice. 

“ At Coltrie, ma’am; I lets out hosses and 
flys.” 

“Well, I want to go to Kenneton. Do 
you know the gate into Croft’s field, next to 
Manor Park.” 

‘Yes, sure, mum.” 

“Well, what will you charge to take me 
that distance ?”’ 

“ And wait for ’ee, ma’am ?” 

“ No, come back for me in an hour to the 
same place.” 

*‘ Let’s see, that ‘Il take me two hours and 
a-half,—say seven shillings, mum.” 

‘Yes, I'll give you that, but you must go 
to an inn and stay while you wait, and I’ll 
give you a shilling extra to get something for 
yourself and your horse.” 

“ Thankee, mum,” he replied, assisting her 
into the fly, “ I’ll take ye all safe.” 

As the fly drove off the occupant threw 
up her veil and nearly smothered herself by 
her efforts to suppress the sounds produced 
by a hearty peal of laughter. Then the merry 
vein changed, and she began to reflect. 

“How famously I’ve disguised myself! 
It’s a great bother though, but I feel sure the 
people at the station and the servants at the 
Manor Park would have recognised me had 
I not done so_ Besides, I may meet uncle 
Henry in his brougham, and then there’s the 
bothering etiquette again, that makes it 
indecorous for a young unmarried lady to 
visit a young bachelor or a widower, unless 
he has a lady relative residing with him ; but 
I mean to do it for all that.” 

‘Oh, how familiar the old places look ! 
and oh! that is uncle Henry’s brougham, 
I’m certain. I don’t think he'll recognise me 
though ;” yet she turned her head as the 
vehicles passed each other, leaving Dr. 
Milner to wonder respecting the curious old 
figure in the poke bonnet, 

“Dear old uncle Heory!” continued the 
old woman as the carriage drove on, “I feel 
almost as if I could throw off my disguise, 
stop the man, and tell him to drive tu Blen- 
heim House. But no, ‘the die is cast,’ as 
(Czesar said, and here I am at the gate of 

Croft’s field. I must be careful now.” 

‘In an hour, driver, if I’m not here, wait 
for me,” said the shrill tremulous voice to the 





coachman as his fare alighted; “I will pay 
you extra if I keep you.” 

“ All right, mum ;” and then he stood and 
watched the bent figure slowly creeping along 
till trees and a bend in the path hid her 
from sight. 

Howthe figurechanged then, as Alice stepped 
on with erect head and rapid movements for 
some distance, till at a certain point in the 
hedge which separated the field from Manor 
Park shrubbery she paused, and clinging with 
one hand firmly to the projecting branch of 
a lime, vaulted over the hedge into the shrub- 
bery. A moment to take breath, then she 
started off again at a rapid pace, only 
pausing when the house and the stable 
turrets were in sight. ‘I know my way to 
the smoking saloon,” she said, “if I can get 
there without being seen, as I did once ;” 
and at this remembrance a shiver of shame 
and real regret passed over her. “I am 
sorry for what I did then,” she reflected, 
‘but I don’t mean anything wrong now. I’m 
only transgressing the rules of decorum, I 
suppose, but it’s no use, I can’t help it. If 
I can win back Fred’s love, and make him 
marry me after all, I'll turn over a new leaf, 
see if I don’t. I’m not quite such a wild, 
ungovernable girl as I was four years ago, 
thanks to Mrs. Clive; but I’m tired of work- 
ing for my living and play-acting. I’m 
acting now, I know that, but I must see 
Fred Danvers, and there’s no other way to 
get at him. Oh! 1 hear voices, I must be 
cautious.” In a few minutes the old woman 
with bowed shoulders and feeble steps, lean- 
ing on her stick, had contrived to pass round 
to the door of the saloon facing the garden, 
without discovery. ‘To her surprise it stood 
open. Peering cautiously in and seeing no 
one, she entered, and for once in her life a 
feeling of nervousness made her sink on a 
couch hidden by the open door, and actually 
tremble with agitation. 

The interview with poor Constance—the 
cruel untruths she had told her—the replies 
of the true woman, so full of unselfish love 
for her husband and sympathy for his sup- 
posed victim, all were brought so vividly 
before her mind that she could almost fancy 
she saw Constance Danvers standing before 
her with reproachful eyes. 

Footsteps on the gravel walk outside, a 
step she well knew, recalled her to herself. 
She rose and stood with calm self-possession 
to receive the man she had come to see. 
Yes, he had been smoking, the odour of 
tobacco told her that on her first entrance. 
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Fusees, a meerschaum pipe, and a cigar box 
stood on the table. 

Advancing quickly, Frederick Danvers 
entered, and as he turned to close the 
door, the strange figure of a bent, decrepit 
old woman presented itself to his astonished 
eyes. So weird and unearthly was the 
woman’s appearance that the young man 
actually started back. Then recovering 
himself, he exclaimed “ Where did you come 
from? What do you want here? Do you 
know you are trespassing, woman ?” 

The bent head and shoulders were not 
raised, but the face glanced up sideways, and 
the old woman curtseyed low as she said in 
a tremulous treble, ‘‘ Yes, I know, sir, but I 
want you to help me, Squire Danvers.” 

“If you want help I am willing to give it, 
but you have no right to intrude into this 


room ; you should have gone to the servants’ | 


entrance, and asked for the housekeeper,” 
said Frederick, seating himself. 

“T only knew this room, sir; I’ve been in 
it once before, and I want you to forgive me 
for what I did then.” 

“What did you do? I don’t understand.” 

There were a few hasty movements which 
almost dazzled the squire by their rapidity. 
The bonnet, the cap, the false gray front, and 
the veil, being fastened together, fell to the 
ground in company when the bonnet-strings 


have refused them all. Now you are free I 
could not help hoping your love for me 
would return. I have waited for a year and 
a half since your wife’s death, but I cannot 
wait longer, and now I am here to know my 
| fate.” 

“Am I to understand that you reverse 
the order of things and outrage the rules 
of society by making me an offer of marriage, 





touch of scorn in his tone. 

“No, Frederick Danvers,” she replied 
meekly, but with a conscious dignity of 
manner, arising from the certainty that her 
reply would tell. ‘You made an offer to 
me four years ago, through my uncle, which 
he first, and your subsequent marriage to 
another, prevented me from accepting. I am 
here now to remind you that both those 
obstacles have been removed. I am of age, 
and not dependent on Dr. Milner, and you 
are a widower.” 

The truth conveyed in this sentence, so 
cleverly and completely excusing the conduct 


oe Raynor?” he replied, with a slight 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of Alice Raynor, while it placed the matter 
| at issue in a very different light, so startled 


Frederick Danvers that he remained silent. 


| During the pause Alice watched the varying 


expression of his countenance. She had 
refused his request to be seated, and now 


| stood with her hand resting on the back of a 


were untied, and the waterproof slipped to | 


the floor, and to the astonished eyes of 


Frederick Danvers appeared Alice Raynor, | 
with her wealth of dark hair falling around | 


her shoulders, and neatly attired in simple 
but becoming dress. 


The modest, even humble attitude, the | 
| Danvers those summer evening walks in the 


| green country lanes near Kenneton, with the 


downcast eyes and pallid cheeks of the 
woman whom as a girl he had, as he thought, 
taught to love him, were not quite powerful 
enough to prevent the young squire from 


rising hastily from his chair and exclaiming, | 
“ Alice Raynor, what will you do next ? What | 


do you mean by intruding upon me in this 


way? Have you no delicacy of feeling or | 


modesty left? I blush for you !” 


He expected a burst of passionate indigna- | 


tion, but instead came a wail of penitent 
regret and entreaty. 

‘Don’t be angry, Fred Danvers, don’t send 
me away, only hear me once more. No one 
but yourself need know of this visit. It is 
for yourself. you ought to blush, not for me. 
You taught me to love you, and I cannot 
throw off my love as you Gid yours, Frederick 
Danvers. I have had many good offers 
since you discarded me for another, but I 





chair, her calm, pale face showing no signs of 
the inward exultation at the effects of her 
words. 

And during this short interval of scarcely 
half a minute how rapidly through the minds 
of these two flitted memories of the past ! 

Vividly were represented to Frederick 


sweet fascination which surrounds a first love 
in spite of its evanescent nature. Had it in 
Alice Raynor’s case been an exception, he 
asked himself? ‘‘ Was her uncle mistaken in 
his severe judgment of his niece’s character ? 
and had the young girl’s love for him lasted 


| till now? If so, the treatment she received 


had been cruel.” And then, as the memory 
cf her threats respecting Constance and her 
subsequent conduct to that gentle girl 
obtruded itself, a revulsion of feeling caused 
him to break the silence by exclaiming 
angrily, ‘‘Alice Raynor, even if it were 
possible for me to forget my dear lost wife, or 
supply her vacant place with another, you 
have forfeited all claim to that position. How 
could I love or respect the woman whose 
cruel words, whatever they may have been, 
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nearly caused the death of my wife, and 
I have no doubt——” 

“Do not say any more, Frederick Dan- 
vers,” cried Alice, interrupting him with 
tearful earnestness, ‘I know now that what 
I hoped can never be. But indeed I am 
tired of all this concealment and play-acting, 
and if I only felt sure my uncle would forgive 
and take me back I would——” 

“T am convinced he would do so gladly,” 
exclaimed the young squire, interrupting her. 
**Oh, Alice, the very thought of your return- 
ing to his house, and honouring instead of 
disgracing the memory of your mother, cheers 
me more than I can express.” 

“I fear it is hopeless,” she replied,—“ at 
least, if he knows that I caused the illness of 
your wife he will never forgive me; I know 
him too well.” 

“Ts Dr. Milner less forgiving than I am, 
Alice?” he asked softly. 

“You!” she exclaimed, starting forward 
and sinking on her knees by his side, and 
looking up at him with tearful eyes. ‘‘ Can 
you forgive me all the injury I have done to 
you and yours?” 

“T can forgive you anything, Alice 
Raynor, if it will induce you to give up your 
present life and live as the descendant of 
such a true and honourable family as Dr. 
Milner’s ought to live. Don’t kneel to me, 
Alice,” he continued, raising the weeping girl 
and placing her in a chair. ‘“ Now wipe 
away those tears, and tell me truthfully what 
led you to think of returning to your uncle, 
who, I am sure, would receive you with open 
arms.” 

For once in her life Alice Raynor’s words 
were true and her tears not feigned. Perhaps 
the kindness evinced by Frederick Danvers 
was exciting fresh hopes, especially when he 
lifted her gently from the ground. Her reply 
to his request was in every point true. 

““You have seen Mrs. Clive, have you 
not?”’ she asked. 

“Ves, once or twice on the stage,” he 
replied, and then, after a moment’s pause, 
continued, ‘‘ You have been living with her 
and acting under the name of Ada Vernon?” 

“Yes. Oh, Frederick Danvers, I begin to 
see now how foolishly I acted; and what 
would have become of me but for her I do 
not know. She has been so kind to me, and I 
love her very much, but now her health is 
failing, and she is soon going to retire from 
the stage, to live in the country, and I 
shall be left in London alone. I might be 
married to-morrow,” she added, revealing a 


little of the coquettish spirit she possessed, 
“but that is out of the question.” 

“To the gentleman you were walking with 
when I met you in Hyde Park?” asked Mr. 
Danvers. 

The impulse to speak falsely would have 
prevailed but for the deep blush that followed 
the inquiry made so unexpectedly, and for 
once she was taken off her guard, and could 
only reply, ** Yes.” 

““Who is he?” 

But Alice Raynor had recovered her self- 
possession, and replied with some of her 
usual haughtiness. “You have no right to 
ask any questions, Frederick Danvers, and I 
decline to answer any more on the subject.” - 

“I beg your pardon,” he replied, and then 
added suddenly, looking at his watch, “I 
have an appointment at five, Miss Raynor. 
Did you come by train to-day?” 

** Yes,” she said, rising hastily, “‘and I have 
a fly waiting for me. Don’t let me detain 
you, Mr. Danvers, I wish to stay here and 
put on my disguises ; the time has not arrived 
for me to appear openly in Kenneton as 
Alice Raynor.” 

“T will leave you here then,” he replied, 
advancing and holding out his hand. 

For the second time during four years Alice 
Raynor’s hand was held firmly in.that of the 
young squire while he said, ‘‘ Alice Raynor, I 
am not now sorry for this interview, and I can 
forgive you for coming to the town where your 
mother was born in disguise; but let me 
entreat you to follow up your resolve, and before 
Mrs. Clive retires tell her your history, and 
ask her to help you in your endeavours to 
return to your uncle and be a loving daughter 
to him during his declining years. When you 
are restored to your right position in Kenneton 
as the niece of Dr. Milner your visits toManor 
Park will not need to be made in disguise.” 

He pressed her hand as he spoke, and then 
as she stood before him and raised her tear- 
ful eyes again to his face, an impulse he could 
not resist of kindness and hope that after all 
the poor ill-trained girl might be restored to 
her home and friends, made him stoop and 
kiss her forehead as he said good-bye, and 
then rush from the room. 

Alice remained for a few moments standing 
where he had left her with a flushed face, and 
asking herself, ‘‘ What does that mean?” 

Then suddenly recalling the fact that a 
servant might enter at any moment, she 
hastily assumed her disguise, and with 
cautious yet rapid steps in the growing dark- 








ness of a January day made her way through 
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shrubbery and field till she reached the fly 
and seated herself in it, glad of thé oppor- 
tunity for reflecting on the interview, which 
had terribly excited her. 

Not with a very satisfactory result, however, 
for the fly had reached the station before she 
could answer the question, “What good 
have I done by this visit?” 

Here she had to resume her acting and 
disguise in voice and movement to suit her 
dress. To pay the fly driver, who invoked 
unnumbered blessings on her head for her 
generosity ; to allow a stalwart young porter 
to assist the “old woman” into a first-class 
carriage, little supposing that those trembling 
limbs could have sprung from the platform 
into the carriage with a bound as easily as 
they had leaped the fence from Croft’s field, 
were the work of a few minutes. 

But at last when seated alone—a privilege 
obtained by feeing the guard—she leaned back, 
placed her boots on the opposite seat, to the 
great detriment of the cushions, and gave 
herself up to anxious thought. 

“TI think I may have done some good by 
this visit,” she said to herself; “ at all events, 
there’s no barrier between us now. And how 
readily Fred forgave me about Constance ! 
Of course he doesn’t know what I told her 
about the dying girl, nor of the letter I wrote, 
but that’s no matter ; and oh, wasn’t it a good 
thought to tell him I wished to come back 
and live with Uncle Henry! It was true what 
I said though, for the place reminded me of 
old times ; but I don’t think I should care to 
live always in that country town, nearly a 
hundred miles away from London too, unless 
I was mistress of the Manor Park,—that would 
be quite a different thing. I’m afraid I shall 
have to do it, though, if I’m to win back Fred ; 
he’ll never offer me marriage while I am an 
actress and living with Mrs. Clive, nor until 
I’ve humbled. myself to Uncle Henry and 
asked him to forgive me. I don’t think I was 
very deceitful to-day. I can’t think what 
came over me, for I felt myself such a horrid 
wretch in that room where I had been so 
cruel to Constance Danvers, and where he 
said he could forgive me, so that they were 
not crocodile’s tears I shed. Fred’s words 
made me feel as if it was impossible he could 
marry me, and when I said I gave upall hope 
I meant it. I haven’t been passionate and 
deceitful to-day, I'm quite certain ;” and then 
the fatigue of the journey added to the 
excitement overpowered the speaker, and she 
fell asleep and slept nearly the whole journey, 
scarcely waking at the stations or when 





other passengers entered the carriage until 
they reached Waterloo. 

Here she hastily alighted, and entering a 
cab was driven away from the terminus, in 
the direction of the West End, quite unaware 
that her vehicle was being followed by 
another. 

As the train steamed into the station, a tall 
gentleman with the collar of his coat turned up 
to his ears, and wearing a felt hat, had retreated 
behind a pillar on the platform, and eagerly 
watched the passengers as they alighted. 

Presently the figure of an old woman was 
seen approaching the cab-stand, walking 
briskly enough now. As she entered a cab 
the gentleman started forward and hailed a 
hansom, into which he sprung, exclaiming, 
** Follow that four-wheeler, cabby, don’t lose 
sight of it fora moment; ” and a gold piece 
was held up to him. 

“All right, sir, I’m fly,” replied the man, 
with a wink to himself in the dark ; “ where’s 
it going to?” 

“Twenty-one, Portman Square,” was the 
hasty reply as the cab started. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—‘ SANS PEUR ET SANS 
REPROCHE.” 
RUE to his promise, Frederick Danvers, 
a few days after the interview with 
Alice Raynor, left Manor Park to spend a 
week with the family of Lady Ashton. The 
Grange was by no means an undesirable 
place to visit, especially for young people. 
The eldest son, Viscount Chesterton, was 
following in his father’s footsteps. and delight- 
ing the old earl by his love of field sports and 
agricultural pursuits ; the youngest at Oxford, 
preparing himself for a living in his father’s 
gift when it should fall vacant. The five 
girls were simple-minded and unsophisticated, 
and while educated and accomplished as 
befitted an earl’s daughters, were full of fun, 
and so easy in manner that it was impossible 
not to feel at home with them at once. 

In fact, the Grange was a veritable Liberty 
Hall, without ignoring the fact that drawing- 
rooms and bedrooms were never intended 
to be converted into smoking saloons, or 
Brussels carpets into mats for dirty boots, or 
a substitute for spittoons, as some young men 
even in good society suppose that the term 
“ Liberty Hall” signifies. 

Squire Danvers, whose tastes were refined, 
would have shrunk from enjoying such 
“liberty,” or calling it jolly. The week’s 
visit did him good, and but for the memory 
of Constance and the renewed intimacy 
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(for such it was) with Alice Raynor, Lady 
Mabel Ashton might have won his heart, 
especially as she made no effort to do so. 

Frederick Danvers left the Grange after a 
most pleasant week, but the result that had 
been anticipated and hoped for by Lady 
Ashton had not followed. 

“Lady Mabel is a sweet girl,” said the 
young widower to himself as he drove home 
in his dog-cart, ‘‘just the girl I might have 
chosen had I never known Constance. At 
present I have no thought of a second 
marriage, neither do I wish for it. I may 
change my intention in a few years, and if 
I do, I shall not feel justified in marrying 
any other girl while Alice Raynor lives and 
remains single. She is greatly improved in 
every way, and I certainly did lead her to 
suppose I loved her in those days which 
seem so long ago. If she has really kept 
unmarried, from her attachment to me, I can 
need nothing more to prove to me that she 
would make me a loving wife. And the 
efforts she has made to support herself are 
highly commendable, although the position 
for a young friendless girl was surrounded by 
danger, especially as she concealed herself 
from her only relatives and went under a 
false name. 

“Thanks to Mrs. Clive, she was saved 
from the consequences of her inexperienced 
conduct, and appears so softened and refined 
by that lady’s influence, that I intend to pay 
her a visit, and urge upon her the necessity 
of encouraging the wish of Alice to make 
herself known to her uncle, and asking him 
to forgive her and receive her again to his 
home. Should I ever decide to marry Alice 

Raynor, it could only be from the house of 
her uncle, Dr. Milner.” 

These reflections of the young squire will 
prove how great still was the influence over 
him which Alice could exert when she pleased, 
now that Constance was absent. 

The opening of Parliament took Frederick 
to London, and for some weeks so absorbed 
was the young member in politics, that Lady 
Mabel, Alice, and even for a time Constance, 
were forgotten, to be, however, recalled to 
his memory by strange and unforeseen 
circumstances. 

One morning in March, so early as to sur- 
prise Neal, a gentleman presented himself 
in Park Lane, and requested to see Mr. 
Danvers. 

“ He is just going out for a ride, sir,” he 
replied. ‘‘ His horse is ordered.” 

“TI have important business, Neal,” said 





the gentleman, “You had better take up 
my card.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Neal, 
glancing at the name, “I did not recognise 
you. Walk into the dining-room, sir. I'll 
tell master at once.” 

“Mr. Grey, the lawyer, is here, sir,” said 
Neal, as he entered the dressing-room after 
knocking ; “he wishes to see you on im- 
portant business.” 

“Mr. Grey!” exclaimed Frederick, who 
was about to put on his gambadoes, as the 
streets were in a sad plight after the heavy 
rain of the preceding day; “tell him I’ll be 
down in a few minutes.” Hastily resuming 
his house boots, the young squire descended 
the stairs quickly, and, entering the dining- 
room, held out his hand to the gentleman, 
who had known him from infancy, and was 
the guardian of all papers and documents 
relative to the estate. 

“I’m glad to find you looking so much 
better, Fred,” said the old gentleman, as the 
young squire seated himself at the table. 
“A little surprised at this early visit, I 
suspect ?” 

“A great deal,” replied the squire, “al- 
though I am very pleased to see you ; but it 
convinces me your business is of an im- 
portant nature.” 

“JT am sorry to say it is,” replied the 
lawyer; ‘“‘and I would have gladly given up 
my task to another, but I thought you would 
prefer to hear bad news from me.” 

“ About money matters, I suppose ?” 

“Well, yes, money is involved in what I 
am most reluctantly obliged to explain to 
you. But first let me ask you a question. 
Did your father ever mention to you 
that he had heard rumours of a marriage 
contracted by your relative, Lord Danvers, 
some years ago, with a person of a very 
inferior class to his own?” 

“No,” replied Frederick, with tightened 
breath. 

“Then I am sorry to say the news will 
come upon you with a greatershock. I hoped 
you would be prepared, and——’” 

‘“‘ Tell me all! tell me the worst, Mr. Grey,” 
said the young squire excitedly. “I have 
borne so much trouble lately by the loss of 
my wife and my mother, that the loss of 
home and income will be a comparative 
trifle.” 

“Not such a trifle as it might be, my dear 
boy; but I will sum it up in a few words. 
There is a new claimant for Manor Park, a 
grandson of the late Lord Danvers, on whose 
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death the estate came to your father. The 
child is about ten years old, and has been 
brought up in America by his father, under 
another name, neither he nor his mother 
supposing that he had any claim to the name 
or the title of Lord Danvers. Both the 
grandmother and the father are dead; and 
among the papers found in an old desk 
belonging to his lordship is a certificate of 
the marriage of Lord Danvers to Emily 
Morton, at some remote village in England, 
in the name of Felton.” 

** Have you a copy of this document with 
you?” asked the squire, feeling as he spoke 
as if everything he possessed were sinking 
from his grasp into chaos. 

“Yes, I regret to say,” he replied, as he 
took from his breast pocket a number of 
legal-looking papers tied with red tape. 
These he spread on the table, taking them 
up one by one, and explaining in what way 
each could affect Frederick’s tenure of the 
estate, more loved and valued now when it 
appeared to be slipping from his grasp. 

At last the certificate of this marriage and 
the register of the birth of the boy claimant 
were placed in the hands of Frederick 
Danvers. 

“‘Is the earl’s marriage in a false name 
legal ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Grey, “ and in this case 
Felton was one of Lord Danvers’ baptismal 
names. The mother of the boy was an 
American lady whom the son of Lord Dan- 
vers, known as Frederick Felton, married.” 

“Is she living?” asked the squire. 

“No, she died at the child’s birth, and 
her husband did not long survive her.” 

‘What friends then has this boy?” asked 
Frederick. 

“Two uncles, brothers of his mother, 
self-appointed trustees to whatever estate the 
boy is heir to. Oneof these gentlemen is in 
London now, and the young heir is expected 
to arrive shortly with the other.” 

Frederick remained for some minutes 
silent while Mr. Grey gathered up _ his 
papers, then he said, ‘“‘ How will this affect 
me? By the loss of Manor Park estate 
shall I be left penniless ?” 

“Not in a literal sense ; but it pains me 
to tell the son of my dear friend John 
Danvers that the estate and the income will 
pass at once into the possession of the boy 
heir who is in the direct line. Do you 
remember hearing your father’s will read, 
squire, after his death?” 

“ Yes,” replied Frederick ; “‘ but I did not 





understand much about it, excepting that the 
estate of Manor Park and £10,000 a year 
belonged to me as eldest son, and by the 
entail. So if that all goes to the grandson 
of Lord Danvers I shall literally be a 
beggar.” 

“TI think these Americans are ready to 
make some concessions with respect to the 
income ; and, indeed, they offered——” 

‘“* Concessions!” exclaimed the young man, 
starting from his chair; “what! accept 
money from an estate which has been 
claimed and used by me and mine for so many 
years illegally? No, no, Grey, whatever I am 
in honour bound to give up I will relinquish 
to the last farthing. The family motto shall 
not be forfeited by me.” 

“I quite approve of your resolve, 
Frederick Danvers,” said Mr. Grey, “ but 
there is a small portion of your mother's 
property which your father refused to lay 
claim to on his marriage, although she 
entreated him to take it all. This sum has 
been accumulating at compound interest for 
nearly forty years, and by a calculation I 
made yesterday I find it now amounts to 
nearly £9,000. A paltry sum truly for a 
man accustomed to spend more than that 
yearly. It is really cruel to speak of that 
which will give you an income of less than 
#350 a year.” 

‘I can live upon it,” exclaimed Frederick. 
“JT would rather earn my bread in the 
meanest capacity than keep back one 
fraction of the property belonging to another, 
and that other a poor orphan child of ten. 
No, Mr. Grey, tell them this at once: I shall 
be ready to give up to the trustees all 
they claim for the boy descendant of Lord 
Danvers without contesting the claim as 
soon as every document brought forward 
can be legally proved and confirmed.” 

“TI am proud of you, my dear boy,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Grey, rising, “much as I grieve 
and must grieve for the terrible change it 
will make in your position ; but your con- 
duct is worthy of the son of such parents as 
yours, and such, as I fully believe, your mother 
would have advised. And now I must wish 
you good-bye. I will have counsel’s opinion 
on the matter, and till the documents are 
pronounced legal and binding take my 
advice, do not stir in the affair.” 

The two gentlemen shook hands warmiy 
in the hall, and as Mr. Grey left the house 
Neale said, “I told Gibbs to take Wildfire 
back to the stable, sir; I hope I did right. 
Will you ride now, sir?” 
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“Yes,” replied Frederick as he mounted 
the stairs, adding to himself, “It’s not too 
late for a canter in the Row, and a breath 
of March wind will disperse the clouds for 
a time.” 

There was a quiver of the lip and a 
bewildered expression on his master’s face, 
which made Neal say to himself as he 
watched him ride away, “These lawyers 
have been a-worriting the young squire 
about something. I wonder what’s up now. 
Lor, he’s had enough to bother him lately 
without any new trouble.” 

The “new trouble” was greater than any 
conjecture the faithful servitor could pos- 
sibly reach, but as the days slipped by many- 
tongued rumours became noisy, at first 
among the London circle in which Fred 
Danvers was known and respected ; and in 
less than a week after Mr. Grey’s visit a 
paragraph in the Hampshire Gazette had 
caused consternation among the friends of 
the young squire at Kenneton. Then and 
then only did any hint of the threatened 
catastrophe reach the house of his sister at 
Hill-side, when the weekly periodical ap- 
peared on the breakfast-table. 

“ What does it mean, Charlie ?” exclaimed 
Laura in consternation ; “did you ever hear 
of any veritable descendant of Lord Danvers 
likely to claim Manor Park?” 

“No, my dear, but I fear there must be 
some truth in the report, for, as you see, the 
matter is in the hands of a very respectable 
firm, who would not lend themselves to any 
transaction which had not firm grounds for 
its claims. However, I will start off at once 
to town, and find out from Fred what it all 
means,” 

‘Oh dear, it is too dreadful to be true,” 
cried Laura, almost in tears, ‘‘ and after poor 
Fred has had so many trials and sorrows. I 
shall be so anxious till I hear from you, 
Charlie.” 

“All right, darling, I'll wire to you,” said 
Lord Wrexford, as he rose after a hasty break- 
fast to prepare for his journey. A few articles 
placed together in a travelling bag by his 
valet who accompanied his lordship, and in a 
very short time the express train was convey- 
ing the anxious brother-in-law of the young 
squire to London. 

Lord Wrexford’s telegram, which reached 
Hill-side the same evening, will give the result 
of his interview with Frederick Danvers. 


“Seen F. It is all true; will be known 
publicly very shortly. ‘Till notice of eject- 


ment is sent things remain zz statu quo. F. 
remains in London till matters are settled, 
Will not hear of contesting the claim. Ex- 
planations in letter to-morrow.” 


The letter to Lady Wrexford with full 
particulars also stated that the facts were 
being talked of at the clubs with doubt and 
suspicion of the validity of the claim, and 
that the papers, some openly, others cau- 
tiously, commented upon it with the usual 
freedom of an English press, some blaming, 
others admiring Frederick Danvers for deter- 
mining not to go to law. 

Yet with all this firm resolve to act honour- 
ably the young squire felt the prospect of losing 
the dear home of his birth most keenly. His 
daily rides were not now in the park, but in a 
direction leading with the greatest expedition 
to the solitude of country roads. The spring 
of this year was early, and by the latter end 
of March the fruit-tree blossoms were in full 
bloom, and the young buds bursting into leaf. 
The “March winds” which proverbially 
are, with the assistance of April showers, 
to “bring forth May flowers,” had hardened 
the ground and made it pleasant for horse 
and rider, but Frederick Danvers scarcely 
noticed the awaking of nature at the voice of 
spring as he let the bridle lie on his horse’s 
neck, and allowed him to saunter along the 
quiet roads at his own pace, while his 
master was absorbed in painful thought. 

**T have acted rightly and honourably,” 
said the young squire to himself while riding 
alone, after his brother-in-law’s return to Hill- 
side. “The proofs of this boy’s rights are too 
self-evident, and to contest them in a court of 
law would create difficulties, and perhaps end 
by making the boy a ward in Chancery, after 
impoverishing the estate by legal expenses. 
Would not my dear mother have encouraged 
me in my determination were she living? 
Oh, I thank God she has been removed to 
a better home before the hour arrived for 
her to be turned out of her earthly home! 
And my darling Constance, too! Oh, it 
would indeed have added a bitter drop in 
this cup of sorrow had I been obliged to 
take her to another home of comparative 
poverty! Thank God, that has been spared 
her also. And as for myself, I can rough it 
in chambers; and the consciousness of having 
acted honourably will cheer me in my work, 
I mean to study for the bar; they say I have 
oratorical powers, and I hope it is not flat- 
tery, that’s all, for I intend to cultivate them. 
I have my £350 a year to support me till I 
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am called to the bar ; and if I succeed——” | own carelessness, Wildfire would have set off 
At this moment success seemed doubtful, | at a trot, had not Frederick held him tightly, 
for Wildfire—whether dreaming, or in deep |and, patting his neck, exclaimed, “Steady, 
thought like his master—suddenly tripped, and | old boy ! there’s no hurry, we'll stop a little 
but for the quickness with which that gentle- | further on, and get food for man and beast ; 
man caught up the bridle, would have fallen |a little hay and water will wake you up, and 
on his knees and thrown his master over his | then you shall canter home as quickly as you 
head. Ashamed at the consequences of his | please.” 


SO} 





“THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY.” 


N the glorious world around us, | Deeper than the mind can fathom, 
( In the depths of every heart, Higher than the soul can soar, 
rm In art’s thousand forms of beauty, Rise and fall those wondrous voices, 


Lies a secret hidden part. Heard in music evermore. 

Underneath the outward glory 
Which entrances every eye, 

As we gaze in silent rapture 
On the starry midnight sky; 


How shall we translate the meaning, 
By each great musician sought, 

Of the heavenly concord blended 
Ever with his human thought >— 


Or when snowy mountain summits Feeling ever through the darkness 
Sursum corda seem to say, For the Hand sometimes so near, 
Heavenward pointing, flushed with roses Listening ever to the echoes 


From the lips of dying day; Of the voice he longed to hear. 





Sometimes, for one fleeting moment 
To our longing eyes revealed, 

Just a glimpse we seem to gather 
Of a glory half concealed ; 


Ah! to none on this side Jordan 
Is the key of beauty given, 

To unlock the precious secret 
Which is only told in heaven. 


Or through pomp of form and colour, 
By the world’s great artists wrought, 
See a depth of veiléd beauty 
Deeper than our deepest thought. 


Still may art and nature blended 
Be like sacramental shrine, 

Whence to him who kneels in worship 
Glimpses come of One divine, 


As we gaze in reverent wonder 
Through a mist of rising tears, 

Comes a mournful voice that echoes 
Down the vista of the years, 


Breathing through the world of nature, 
Shining through the painter’s art, 

In the haunting strains of music 
Weaving a mysterious part ; 


Telling us that all that beauty 
Still to us but half unveiled 

Was as nought to the ideal, 
But the artist's pencil failed. 


Messages of consolation 
Sending from the land of light, 
Calling homeward hearts that wander 
Through the darkness of the night 


Of sweet music’s hidden fountain | To Himself—the hidden Godhead 
Fain would earthly science teach; Dimly seen by mortal eyes, 

All in vain,—the heavenly essence Looking through the outward glory 
Far transcends our mortal reach. Which around our pathway lies. 


Here we see through mist and shadow; 
There on His eternal throne, 
God, the source and fount of beauty, 
“ We shall know as we are known.” —R. A. E. 
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SOME NOBLE INDIAN WOMEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘‘ZENANA MISSIONS IN INDIA.” 


" t 
Il.—REZIA, CHAND, AND NUR JEHAN: WOMEN OF HISTORIC TIMES, 


RPROSN the year 1206 the Moham- 

Ye medan rule was established in 
Northern India in a separate 
SY kingdom. 
the Slave Kings, fixed his 
government at Delhi, which remained the 
capital of the Mohammedan, and _subse- 
quently of the Mogul Empire, till the final 
expulsion of the last degenerate Great Mogul 
after the Mutiny of 1857. 

The brave tribes of Northern India had 
struggled against the repeated invasion of the 
followers of Mahomet, who, true to their 
religious profession, devastated whatever 
country they entered with fire and sword. 
Again and again the invaders were pushed 
back beyond the Indus, but from the period 
we have indicated they maintained a per- 
manent foothold at Delhi. 

Altmash succeeded Eibuk, and still main- 
tained his connection with the Mohammedans 
of the west, receiving his investiture from the 
Kaliph of Bagdad. He was a bold warrior 
and ambitious monarch, and swept the 
country clear of those who opposed him, till 
all Hindustan proper acknowledged his 
supremacy. His wife was equally bold and 
ambitious, but capricious and _ tyrannical, 
while his sons were indolent and effeminate 
to a degree that made them most unworthy 
representatives of their father. But Altmash 
was blessed with a daughter who — the 
Mohammedan historian Ferishta says—“ was 
endowed with every princely virtue; and 
those who scrutinize her actions most 
severely will find in her no fault but that she 
was a woman.” 

In those early days the strict rules of 
Mohammedan seclusion of women were 
occasionally relaxed, especially where royal 
birth and great talent were united; and this 
daughter Altmash had preferred entrusting 
with the reins of government, when absent on 
his various campaigns, rather than leave his 
throne to the care of his dissipated sons. 
His death, however, transferred his kingdom 
to his eldest sor, Rukn-u-din, who indolently 
left its management in his mother’s tyrannical 
hands, while he consumed his strength and 
substance in riotous living. The exasperated 
people rose in rebellion, and after deposing 






Eibuk, the first of | 


| Rukn-u-din, called on his sister, who was 
| generally beloved and respected, to ascend 
| the throne. 
In the difficult circumstances in which she 
| was placed, the Sultana Rezia, for that was 
| the title she assumed, acted with the greatest 
| prudence and judgment. The grand vizier 
| of the two previous reigns raised a faction 
| against her, and brought an army to the gates 
of Delhi, where he defeated the troops 
advancing to the relief of the Sultana. But 
| Rezia never lost her presence of mind ; 
| woman-like, she was strong in intrigue, if 
_weak in arms; and so cleverly did she sow 
distrust amongst the parties arrayed against 
her, that they gradually melted away, like 
clouds of mist under the searchings of the 
sun. 
| Then succeeded the noblest part of Rezia’s 
| career. She lived for the good of her 
people, which in those days of corruption 
|and violence was a rare thing. She was 
| ever to be found at her post, listening to the 
cry of the oppressed, rectifying abuses, 
instituting reforms, dealing firmly and judi- 
ciously with the many difficult cases that 
were brought before her. Rich and poor 
easily found access to her, and the success 
of her administration became evident from 
the increased prosperity under her reign. 
How then was it that in three and a half 
years she was dethroned and murdered ? 
Alas! in spite of her wisdom and uprightness, 
she had the weakness of favouritism, and 
greatly offended her jealous people by 
raising an Abyssinian slave, who had been 
master of the horse, to the high post of com- 
mander-in-chief, usually reserved for the 
nobility. The utmost familiarity of which 
she was accused was permitting this man to 
lift her on her horse; but that was enough 
for her suspicious and violent subjects. The 
| Abyssinian was murdered, and the leader of 
| the rebellion, a Turki chief, took possession 
| of the Sultana Rezia. Instead, however, of 
| putting her to death, her beauty and grandeur 
| of character awoke in him a strong attach- 
|ment. He married her, and attempted to 
restore her to the throne. Together they 





| fought two desperate battles before Delhi, 
Rezia riding unveiled at the head of her 
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troops; but they were totally unsuccessful, 

and the Sultana and her husband were both 

taken prisoners and put to death. 

Such was the sad end of a reign that 

began with so much promise. Rezia is like 

a star shining out of the stormy, dark atmos- 

phere of those cruel times. Had the sun of 
Christian truth shone upon her she might 
have borne an honoured name to the end, 
instead of her light being quenched in blood 
and darkness. 

The Moslem kings, during whose dynasty 
our last heroine appeared, were succeeded by 
the line of Mogul emperors in Hindustan, 
after repeated invasions of the wild hordes of 
Central Asia who were introduced into the 
country by the ruthless Tamerlane about 
1.D, 1398. This scourge of Asia was a 
descendant of the renowned Genghis Khan, 
who, a century and a half before, had 
subdued almost all of Asia by the desola- 
tions of fire and sword, a mode of warfare 
for which the savage Mogul tribes were 
always remarkable. 

The Emperor Baber was the sixth in 
descent from Tamerlane, and was the first to 
found a permanent Mogul dynasty in India, 
after he had succeeded in possessing himself 
of Delhi. He was a very different man from 
his ancestors Tamerlane and Genghis Khan, 
possessing cultivated tastes and generous 
impulses. He showed his love of nature by 
choosing as his last resting-place the lovely 
spot where his tomb is still to be found, in 
the neighbourhood of Cabul; and his auto- 
biography gives an interesting picture of the 
man in his aspirations as well asin his public 
career. His was the usual stormy life that 
the kings and princes of Asia led at that 
time, when conquest was the main thought, 
and revolts and rebellions the usual result. 
But unlike his Mogul predecessors in con- 
quest, he made India his residence, and 
sought to consolidate his empire. His 
grandson Akbar, whose name is equally 
famous in Indian history, came to the 
throne in 1556, and had a long and pros- 
perous reign in spite of the wars and stormy 
incidents of that period, when even a power- 
ful and generous-minded man like Akbar 
was not at all times able to prevent the 
atrocities that occurred, 

It was during his reign that history records 
the heroism of two Hindu women of mark. 
One was of “ surpassing beauty, highly 
accomplished, and celebrated as a poetess,” 
whom one of Akbar’s generals, Adam Khan, 
had seized upon as his property, when sent 


by his master to conquer Malwah. After 
struggling in vain to escape from the violence 
of the Mogul, she appeared to resign herself 
to her fate, and appointed an hour for the 
visit of Adam Khan. “ When hearrived it was 
only to behold her corpse. Immediately after 
the appointment she had retired to her 
chamber, put on her most splendid dress, 
sprinkled the richest perfumes, and taken 
poison. Her attendants, seeing her lie down 
on her couch and cover her face with her 
mantle, thought she had fallen asleep, and did 
not become aware of the real fact till, on the 
Khan’s approach, they attempted to waken 
her” (Zistory of India—Beveridge). 

A similar instance is recorded of Doorga- 
wutti, Queen of Gurrah. When one of Akbar’s 
dependents, a chief of the Usbek tribes (who 
were always extremely troublesome to the 
emperor), invaded her kingdom, attracted by 
the reputation of its great wealth, the queen, 
mounted on an elephant, herself led the army 
of defence, and her example nerved her people 
to deeds of heroism. ‘The result was long 
doubtful, but the queen had the misfortune to 
be wounded in the eye by an arrow, the 
agony of which was so great that she found 
herself unable lorger to give orders. Rather 
than becume ‘he prey of so cruel arn enemy 
she “ plucked a dagger from the girdle of her 
elephant driver and stabbed herself.” It was 
the signal of despair to her people ; the city 
was immediately taken by storm, and her 
infant son trampled to death, while unheard- 
of riches fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. 

Such was the fate of brave Indian women 
in those days! Subjected and degraded as 
their successors have been, the Hindus love 
to keep up the memory of those exceptional 
women, and their praise and deeds of glory 
are sung in many a ballad. We have not 
space to mention more than one or two 
others of the many we might choose from, if 
only their histories were more fully recorded, 
or the details more in agreement. 

Akbar, not content with Northern India, 
claimed also the Deccan or southern portion 
of the country, and, amongst others, calledon 
the King of Ahmednugger to submit. This 
he refused to do, but was conquered and 
conveyed a prisoner to the court of Delhi, 
where he soon after died. His son and suc- 
cessor had fallen in battle, and the chief 
minister prepared to oppose the claims of 
Akbar’s son, who was marching to take 
possession of Ahmednugger on behalf of a 
child of the royal family. 
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Having fully prepared the city for a heavy 
siege, he gave the command of it to the 
Princess Chand, who had been queen and 
dowager-regent of the adjacent kingdom of 
Bejapoor, and who was renowned for her 
talents and her bravery. The first thing she 
did was to arouse the interest and co-operation 
of the neighbouring kings, by letters and 
ambassadors, which she so effectually did 
that a confederacy was formed on her behalf, 
and every preparation made for sending an 
army ofrelief. But the active Moguls pressed 
on the siege with all their might, dreading the 


powerful combination that was threatened | 


against them, and desirous of obtaining a 
victory before that could succeed. 

The brave princess, clothed in armour, flew 
from post to post,—inspired her followers 
with the greatest enthusiasm and devotion, 
superintended the repairing of breaches and 
the strengthening of forts, and had a word of 
encouragement forevery heart. Finding that 
their enemies were laying mines for their 
destruction, she countermined; but the 
former exploded sooner than was expected, 
and about eighty feet of wall was thrown into 
the air, to the dismay of the brave garrison. 
So utterly disheartened were they that they 
would have resigned their city to the Moguls, 
if it had not been that the Princess Chand en- 
treated them to follow her, and casting her 
veil over her face, drew her sword and leapt on 
the ruins caused by the breach. She had 
the guns dragged up beside her and directed 
them herself upon the storming party. When 
ammunition failed she emptied her treasury 
of copper, silver, even gold, and her own 
precious jewels, to feed the guns; and by 
night the fearful breach was filled with the 
dead and the stones which had been hurled on 
them. The Moguls, appalled with the per- 
sistence and bravery of the defence, with- 
drew their troops, and made a conditional 
peace with the kingdom of Ahmednugger. 
What the Princess Chand’s later life was we 
do not know. Her deeds, reminding us of 
those of Homeric fame, are still sung in the 
ballad poetry of her native land, which also 
speaks of a tender, loving heart. 

There is one other heroine whom we must 
present to our readers before closing our little 
sketch—Nur Jehan, the distinguished wife of 
Akbar’s unworthy son, the Emperor Jehangir. 
Accounts vary as to her birth and parentage : 
some declaring she was the despised infant of 
a Hindu family, exposed to death (asso many 
of their female infants are), who was picked 
up by atravelling Tartar merchant on his way 
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to Hindustan ; and others saying that she was 
the child of this Tartar himself, whose 
poverty had tempted him to abandon the 
child in the desert ; but he had been unable, 
through pity, to carry out his stern resolve. 
Certain it is, however, that she was brought up 
at Delhi with the greatest care by this Tartar 
merchant, who rose to distinction at the Court, 
that she learnt many accomplishments, 
unusual in those days, and was given in 
marriage to a noble Turkoman, to whom she 
seems to have been much attached. 

In an evil hour the dissolute and drunken 
Prince Jehangir cast his eyes upon Nur 
Jehan, now grown into a woman of exquisite 
beauty, and demanded her of his father 
Akbar, who refused to cancel her betrothal 
to Shere Afghan. Shortly afterwards Akbar 
died, and Jehangir succeeded him on: the 
throne. Then was re-enacted the saddest 
page of King David's life. Jehangir had 
never forgotten the beautiful Nur Jehan, and, 
impatient to get rid of the obstacle to his 
wishes, he sent her husband to Bengal with 
secret orders to the Viceroy there to make 
away with him. Shere Afghan was assas- 
sinated, and his wife returned, a prisoner, to 
Delhi. 

Nir Jehan, who had scorned Jehangir’s 
advances before, scorned them ten times 
more when she looked upon him as the 
murderer of her husband ; and even to be 
Empress of all India had no attractions for 
her. How her reluctance was ultimately 
overcome we do not know, but six years 
afterwards she became the wife of the 
Emperor. Her father, who had risen to 
distincticn, was made Grand Vizier, and, till 
the time of his death, a few weeks later, 
exercised his power with wisdom and recti- 
tude. His daughter was devoted to him, 
and was greatly under his good influence. 

Jehangir’s attachment to Nur Jehan never 
wavered. In spite of his degraded character 
he seems to have respected his wife, and her 
influence over him was unbounded. She 
was a woman of remarkable attainments, 
intellectual and literary, and had also a 
wonderful talent for government. Jehangir 
consulted her in everything, and her “will 
was law.” For sixteen years she shared his 
throne, reduced his wasteful extravagance, 
sought to keep him (at any rate on public 
occasions) from the disgraceful drunkenness 
and cruelties which marked his daily life, 
and improved the social habits, dress, and 
surroundings of the court. ‘ By the order of 
the Emperor, gold acquired a hundred times 
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the value when the name of the Empress | and on her worthless husband, was for 
Nur Jehan was added to his own.” | great good. 

Jehangir was naturally of a very cruel dis- { In 1627 Jehangir died, and Nur Jehan 
position, and acted in such a barbarous and | doffed her regal robes and costly jewels, and 
insulting way even to his own generals, that _ assumed the white dress of a widow. She 
he drove them to open rebellion, His most | appeared no more in public, but lived in 
famous general, whose son had been shame- | entire seclusion, devoting herself to the 
fully treated, turned upon him at the head of | building of a splendid mausoleum to her 
5,000 of the famous Rajpoot cavalry, and | husband’s memory, in a garden, all laid out 
took the Emperor prisoner. Nuir Jehan flew | according to her own taste, near Lahore. 
to his assistance, travelling on an elephant, | There she waited for her final summons for 
and taking her granddaughter, who was little | twenty patient years, with only the society of 
more than an infant, with her. a few cherished female attendants, saddened by 

On attempting to cross the river Jhelum | the disappointment of all her earthly hopes, 
the child was wounded by an arrow, and the | and with the remembrance of the errors which 
elephant also, so severely that Nur Jehan’s | had attended her career. Records say that 
howdah was thrown into the river. She | she thought much on these things. Her 
maintained her seat and her charge; and | schemes had been centred on her daughter 
when rescued after having floated down | by her first husband, who was married toa 
the stream for some distance, it was found | son of Jehangir, and whom the latter had 
she had extracted the arrow herself, and was | appointed his heir. But the throne was 
binding up the child’s wound. She joined seized by another degraded son of the 
her husband in his captivity, and there, by | Emperor, who put his brother and Nur 
her unceasing efforts on his behalf, succeeded | Jehan’s daughter to death. And then the 
in effecting his liberation. end came, and the widowed Empress was 

Such is the accepted account of our | laid beside her husband. 
heroine amongst the people of India; The garden and the beautiful tomb are 
but Nur Jehan is not so tenderly dealt with | sadly defaced and ruined by time and the 
by our British historians, who allege that hand of the spoiler; but Nutr Jehan's 
their Oriental brethren have cast a halo of | memory haunts it still. Christianity was 
romance and perfection over her life which | not unknown in India in those times, and 
critical investigation scarcely warrants. Cer- it is posssible the royal widow may have 
tainly Mill judges her harshly. It was been brought into contact with some of the 
natural that such unbounded influence as | Christian missionaries who had penetrated 
the Sultana exercised over Jehangir’s mind | as far north as Lahore. One likes to think 
should arouse enemies to her amongst the | that the beams of Christ’s light and love may 
courtiers and powerful generals of the army ; have shed peace upon her in those tranquil 
and accounts vary as to the motives that | days of retirement which succeeded her 
actuated her. It was natural, too, that the troubled life. We know not: we only know 
exercise of unlimited power should tend | that the Great Father of all deals gently 
to make her somewhat imperious ; but, judg- | with those who have been debarred from our 
ing from the various accounts that history | privileges, and yet who have sought to act 
has preserved, her influence on the empire, up to the light that is in them. 
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CALVARY. 
GXHE haughty Roman leaned upon his , Yet, as the storm of mockery smote His ear, 
M4 spear ; Blessed those who cursed, and gave for 
2 The careless Greek looked on with hatred, love. 
curious eye ; “They know not what they do.”’ O dying 
The Jewish crowd’s hoarse murmur, King, 
* Crucify,” The victim then, the victor now! Above 
Sank slowly into silence: save when, near ‘The sounds of earth Thy sweet-toned 
The lifted cross, sharp scoff or bitter | accents ring ; 
sneer | And through the far-off ages yet to be, 
Was hurled at Him who agonizing hung, | From Calvary’s mourntul mount shall draw 
Theme of reproach for every idle tongue ; | the world to Thee. 
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LIFE AMONG THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


— VERAGE English readers do not 
trouble themselves much about 
the doings of the people who 
inhabited Britain some few hun- 





they concern themselves respecting what 
they regard as a wholly dry and uninteresting 
subject—the manners and customs of the 
ancient dwellers in the far-off land of the 
mysterious Nile. Now and then some 
remarkable painting in the Royal Academy 
throws a momentary halo over old Egyptian 
life, and makes the onlooker—after a dili- 
gent and rather fruitless study of the printed 
catalogue of pictures—wish that ancient his- 
tory had been one branch of his education. 
sut as a rule the old Egyptians of all epochs 
are contemptuously classed together as a 
swarthy, woolly-headed race, whose peculiar 
drawings illustrate pictorial Bibles, and who 
had an unpleasant predilection for eating 
leeks and onions, and making their slaves 
work at impossible tasks. 

Superficial ideas are usually wrong—con- 
spicuously so about this people inhabiting a 
land of gorgeous sunshine, where the clear 
atmosphere, luscious perfume of abounding 
lotus lilies, and waving palms bending over 
the marvellous Nile, might give us some 
hints of possible romance. 

It is true that we cannot be very sure 
about dates in connection with ancient 
Egyptian history, but we may know a great 
deal about what is vastly more interesting 
and likely to be remembered. These Egyp- 
tians have left behind them the mest perfect 
records of what their daily life and common 
doings were. We may literally see their 
homes, their loving wives, and gay little 
children ; we may watch them at their pro- 
fessions, and sowing and reaping, and know 
precisely the arts and sciences with which 
they were acquainted ; and as the climate 
then was very much what it is now, and the 
soil also, we can conjure up a fairly complete 
picture of what they were and how they 
lived. 

And all this may be studied in the most 
charming way. Not from musty tomes of dry 


histories, but from paintings glowing still with 
colour, with which these industrious men 
covered the walls and pillars of their temples 
In the lower galleries 


and public buildings. 


| 


of the British Museum a great many models 
and casts from Egyptian sculptures are pre- 
served. It is we!l worth any one’s while to 


| pay a visit to them, and see for themselves 


dred years ago; much less do | 


what that old life was like. Dr. Manning, 


| who has published an interesting account of 


| flowers, charms 


his travels in Egypt, says, “ Life in the land of 
the Pharaohs 4,000 years ago was almost iden- 
tical with that of England in the present day.” 

It is owing to the clearness of the atmo- 
sphere of that country that those old paintings 
have been preserved to us in their pristine 
brilliancy of colouring. We cannot be sur- 
prised at the absence of moisture from the 
air, since Egypt’s most celebrated peculiarity 
is that itnever rains there. Thisdeficiency was 
more than compensated for by the annual 
overflow of the river Nile; and the 
country, which was for years the granary of 
the huge Roman Empire, was always very 
fertile. 

In the spring the small tributaries of the 
Nile have from primeval times been flooded 
by the tropical rains of equatorial Africa ; 
these swollen streams uniting in the one broad 
current, convert Northern Egypt into a vast 
sea. Rollin, in his Ancient History, thus 
pictures the country under two different 
aspects, both due to the giantriver. “There 
cannot,” he writes, “be a finer sight than 
Egypt at two seasons of the year. For ifa 
man ascends some mountain in the months 
of July and August, he beholds a vast sea, 
in which numberless towns and _ villages 
appear, with several causeys leading from 
place to place ; the whole interspersed with 
groves and fruit-trees, whose tops only are 
visible, all which forms a delightful prospect. 
This view is bounded by mountains and 
woods, which terminate, at the utmost dis- 
tance the eye can discover, the most beautiful 
horizon that can be imagined. On the con- 
trary, in winter—that is to say, in the months 
of January and February—the whole country 
is like one continued scene of beautiful 
meadows, whose verdure, enamelled with 
the eye. The spectator 
beholds on every side flocks and herds 
dispersed over all the plains, with infinite 
numbers of husbandmen and gardeners. 
The air is then perfumed by the great 
quantity of blossoms on the orange, Je non, 
and other trees, and is so pure that a whole- 
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somer or more agreeable climate is not found 
in the world ; so that nature, being then dead 
as it were in all other climates, seems to 
be alive only for so delightful an abode.” 

The ancient husbandman had few of the 
fatigues the English farmer has to endure. 
There was no need for him to plough. ‘The 
Nile left behind it such a rich soil, that all he 
had to do was to turn up the moist earth, 
temper its richness with a little sand, and 
then put in his crops. Two months after the 
soil was covered with all kinds of corn and 
pulse. The seed-time was in October and 
November ; the harvest, March or April. 
The same fields would yield several different 
crops in one year; first, lettuces and 
cucumbers, then corn, and after harvest 
several sorts of pulse. 

The houses of the old Egyptians, in com- 
plete contrast to their massive temples and 
tombs, were made of timber, consequently 
none are preserved to the present day. The 
‘gospel of sweetness and light” was unthought 
of in their domestic economy, and the windows 
of these wooden houses were miserably small. 
But the fierce noonday sun and the severe 
cold of the clear starlit nights were enemies 
to be rigidly excluded, so the windows 
and doors were amply provided with awnings 
and screens. 

We have many pretty pictures of the family 
life inside the wooden walls, and can fully 
satisfy our curiosity about it. 

Polygamy was unfortunately practised, but 
it was not a universal custom, and we have 
numberless illustrations of affectionate couples 
surrounded by their children. One of these 
idyls in stone represents a handsome gentle- 
man named Assa, and his pretty wife sitting 
lovingly together. ‘The lady, whose name 
was Athor-en-Kaoo, showing she was cousin 
to the king, has her arm thrown round her 
husband’s neck. She wears a simple, elegant 
robe of sprigged muslin. Ladies do not 
always know how very ancient some of their 
dress materials are. 

In domestic life the old Egyptian was a 
thoroughly family man. He dearly loved his 
wife and children, and was not ashamed to 
show it; indeed, domestic affection seems to 
have been the rule, not the exception. These 
Egyptians had stately, polite manners, and 
unlike many of us, they did not leave them 
with the dust off their shoes on their own 
hall door-mats, but carried them into the 
inner circle of home life. We see that the 
husbands and wives were scrupulously care- 
ful of their behaviour towards each other. 
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Are we of the nineteenth century too highly 
cultured to learn anything from the wise con- 
duct of these ancient folks? Might we not 
with advantage take the lesson, and display 
in our homes the same courtesy, self-denial, 
and good breeding we should shudder not to 
exhibit in society? Charles Kingsley, whose 
home was an English Arcadia, said that it 
was not without constant effort and scrupu- 
lous care he maintained the high tone of his 
domestic life. We can never fill our sur- 
roundings with beauty and grace by slovenly 
negligence. 

The position of the Egyptian women was 
strikingly unlike the position females occupied 
among most of the ancient nations; theirs 
was very much the same as English women 
enjoy. They could sway the regal sceptre ; 
and if a woman of rank wedded a commoner 
she retained the title to which she was born. 
It was no uncommon thing for the wife to 
hold private property. Many widows had 
large fortunes left them, and often raised 
magnificent monuments in memory of their 
departed husbands. 

The female dress was simple and modest, 
composed of more than one garment. The 
outside robe, which was something like the 
Roman toga, reached nearly to the feet. It 
appears generally to have fitted the figure 
exquisitely, and was composed of some kind 
of linen fabric. Instead of shoes a sort of 
sandal was worn. Few ornaments decorated 
the persons of the very ancient Egyptian 
ladies, frequently a single necklace of rubies 
or emeralds. Their hair, as with English 
women some few years since, was the worst 
part of the whole arrangement. It was 
plaited and twisted at the cost of much 
pains and time, with false hair, into curious 
chignons and cushions, and confined across 
the forehead with a ribbon. Hair-dressing 
being such an elaborate business, many 
ladies did not care for the operation every 
day, but preferred the discomfort of sleep- 
ing with their heads cn a wooden support, 
very much like what our grandmothers used 
some hundred years ago. 

These Egyptians had one quality very dear 
to English hearts: they were thoroughly 
humorous, and delighted in representing the 
various ridiculous circumstances in which 
they found their compatriots. 

The walls of a temple at Esneh are 
covered with paintings, brilliant in colour 
even now, representing the gods hunting. 
In one corridor they show the deities en- 
gaged in harpooning the hippopotamus. 
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And no reverence has prevented the ancient} melons, tamarisks, and what appear like 


painters from depicting many droll incidents. 
In several cases the stupid hunter has stuck 
his harpoon into an unfortunate companion 
instead of into the brute he intended to kill. 

Entertainments were very frequently given, 
and many of the customs connected with 
them are picturesque and charming. On 
the arrival of the guests, servants presented 
each one with a | tus flower. This delicious 
water-lily of the Nile was a delicate pink in 
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grapes and pineapples. The meats would 


probably be ox, kid, wild goat, gazelle, or 
oryx, and a quantity of geese, ducks, teal, 
quails, and other birds were generally se- 
lected. 

As is often the case in the East, the meat 
was killed only just before it was required 
for table ; and all the dishes were cooked 
after the arrival of the guests at the banquet. 

During the long and tedious time that 





EGYPTIAN GAMES OF DRAUGHTS AND MORRA. (See Jage 670.) 


colour, and almost as sweet and fragrant as a 
rose. Directly the first flowers faded fresh 
ones were supptied. ‘The ladies constantly 
inhaled the perfume of their bouquets, and 
presented them to each other to smell. 

The lotus lily is very conspicuous in all 
Egyptian monuments, and we shall presently 
notice its theological symbolism among these 
people. Singularly enough, this flower, once 
found all over Egypt, and the papyrus, from 
which paper was first made, have both 
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elapsed before the feast was ready many 
amusements were provided. First of all the 
visitors were conducted round the reception- 
rooms duly to inspect the furniture and 
belongings of their hosts; and they are 
depicted in all kinds of postures, expressive 
of admiration at what they saw. Then 
followed music and dancing until dinner was 
prepared. The kitchen had been presenting 
a very animated scene during this time; 
and the number of bakers and confectioners 









EGYPTIAN LIGHT-ARMED TROOPS. 


entirely disappeared from the land. The 
prophet Isaiah foretold this when both were 
flourishing there. ‘And they shall turn the 
rivers far away,” he wrote; “and the brooks 
of defence shall be emptied and dried up: 
the reeds and flags shall wither. The paper 
reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of the 
brooks, and every thing sown by the brooks, 
shall wither, be driven away, and be no 
more.” 

The Egyptian banquets largely consisted 
of fruits, among which were dates, gourds, 


FROM AN ANCIENT PAINTING. 
employed in making the pastry and et-ceteras 
was even greater than the cooks whose busi- 
ness was to attend to the joints. 

The dinner-hour was most likely noon, as 
was the case when Joseph sent out his invi a- 
tion to his brethren. The dining-table 
was around stool or tray, on which the dishes 
were placed ; the pedestal of which was in 
the form of a man who held the tray on his 


‘head. No dainty damask covered the wood 


or stone, but after the dishes were removed 
it was washed with a sponge. ‘Two or three 
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people usually sat at each table, and the tables 
were arranged in rows, the most distinguished 
guests having the seats nearest the hosts. 

Just before commencing the banquet a 
ghastly ceremony was observed. The 
eyes of all the lately merry party were 
turned to the doorway, and in solemn silence 
they watched the slaves bring in a human 
mummy which was slowly carried round the 
hall, as a reminder to the festive gathering 
that all were mortal and must change their 
place, as had the spirit once animating the 
silent corpse. 

Guests were not provided with luxuriant 
seats for the feast, but sat on hard stools or 
benches, at times even onthe floor. Knives 
and forks were not thought of, not even the 
ruder chopsticks; everybody ate with his 
fingers, invariably using the right hand. 
Spoons were produced when soup or any 
liquid was to be partaken of. 

After dinner music was again resumed. 
Slaves played upon very modern-looking 
harps, and on double pipes. ‘The ladies 
themselves fingered the guitar. Sometimes 
a band of musicians would enliven the scene, 
performing on flutes, heptachord and penta- 
chord, lyres,drums, tambourines, cymbals, and 
trumpets. In some of the frescoes a rude 
musical score has been given. We must not 
suppose that all the guests were musical, and 
that no amusements were provided for those 
who loved not harmonious (or inharmonious, 
as the case might be) strains. More sensible 
than most British entertainers of the middle 
class, all kinds of games were introduced, 
and dearly did our ancient Egyptians iove 
amusement. Hired men and women dis- 
played feats of agility and all kinds of 
juggling tricks. Then there were draughts 
and dice for quiet people, but the most 
common game was odd and even morra: it 
was played by two persons; both threw outa 
certain number of fingers, and one guessed 
the sum both had thrown out. It was not 
only in the house that the Egyptians found 
entertainment, they had plenty of open-air 
sports. Bull-baitings were a favourite pastime. 
They were ardent lovers of the chase, and 
passed many leisure hours fishing in their 
prolific streams, or in snaring birds. In 
catching water-fowl they used cats to act as 
retrievers. 

The young men learnt single-stick, and as 
wrestlers rivalled many a modern Hercules. 
Dr. Manning tells a funny anecdote of a 
Cumberland squire, who, while travelling 
in Egypt, had his attention arrested by a 


series of wall paintings representing athletic 
sports, chiefly wrestling matches. Dr, Man- 
ning inquired if they were like the truth. 
“ By Jove,” answered his companion, with 
more enthusiasm than good taste, “there 
isn’t a grip or a throw I haven’t used ; and | 
defy the best wrestler in the north of England 
to do better.” 

In the arts of drawing and sculpture the 
ancient Egyptians were wonderfully pro- 
ficient ; and to our astonished gaze it appears 
that the farther we go back to the early 
ages of their history, the more natural and 
exquisite are the figures their rare artistic 
talent produced. Their ability in mixing 
colours so as to withstand the ravages of time 
was marvellous; while the pictures of modern 
artists fade in a lifetime, and the almost 
deified old masters used pigments that endure 
only a few hundred years, the frescoes of the 
ancient Egyptians are glowing with colours 
after thousands of years have passed away. 
We can form no idea of what may be done 
in painting until we stand in some of their 
ancient temples and see the pillars and walls 
still gorgeous with crimson and orange, like 
the page of an illuminated missal. 

At Karnak is a wonderful hall of this 
description. A traveller who has visited the 
place says, ‘‘The imagination, which in Europe 
rises far above our porticoes, sinks abashed 
at the foot of the hundred and forty columns 
of the hypostyle hall of Karnak.” 

The building is covered with sculptures 
and paintings whose colours are fresh and 
vivid. It contains avenues of sphinxes, 
corridors full of statues, columned aisles, 
gates, obelisks, and colossal figures, all de- 
serted and desolate, filling the mind of the 
beholder with awe. The area of the hall is 
57,629 feet. Thecentral columns are 34 feet 
in circumference, and about go feet high. 
These are covered with paintings. 

The statuary of that time shows a marvel- 
lous artistic talent as well as the paintings. 
We are apt to be somewhat repulsed by the 
remains of ancient Egyptian skill because 
they appear stiff and conventional to our 
English eyes. We should lose this repulsion 
if we bore in mind the fact that the relics are 
parts of architectural] triumphs, where the 
painter and sculptor were bound by ‘heir 
rules of art to make nature subordinate to 
the general design of the building. Indeed, 
competent judges in matters of art have 
affirmed that in portraiture the Egyptians 
attained great perfection. Mr. Loftie says of 
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have gazed into the depth of her eyes, you 
feel, in spite of their being made of marble 
and crystal, that you have personal acquaint- 
ance with her. The figure is full of a quality 
of reality.” 

At Ipsamboul is another marvellous build- 
ing. It is a temple hewn out of the solid 
rock. The building is hollowed out of the 
mountain to the depth of go feet. At its 
entrance are four huge granite porters carved 
in the mountain itself. Each one is 64 feet 
high, and the limbs are of course in propor- 
tion, But the remarkable feature about these 
figures is the delicacy of their workmanship. 
There is nothing in them of the coarseness 
and rudeness we naturally expect to see in 
huge works of art. Here we find an exqui- 
site finish in-every detail, and the mysterious 
sadness mingled with sweetness in their ex- 
pressive countenances touches the heart of 
every one who sees them; it is as if the 
sculptor had embodied in stone the unsatis- 
fied yearning of his race after the unknown 
God. One who has seen them writes, “The 
masterpieces of Greece higher in rank are 
nothing to match with the mystic beauty of 
these.” 

Although the temple of Ipsamboul is in 
Nubia, it was of Egyptian workmanship, and 
was intended to commemorate the triumphs 
of Rameses the Great. 

Another wonderful temple arrests the at- 
tention of travellers in Egypt. The very 
approach to it is peculiar to that wonderful 
country. 

In England we are justly proud of our 
noble avenues of oaks, but while the strange 
avenue leading to the temple-palace of Luxor 
cannot compare with these in beauty, it is 
even more unique. Across a plain some two 
miles long are two rows of sphinxes. The road 
between them is 63 feet wide, and as the 
sphioxes are but 12 feet apart, they seem 
almost endless in number. 

It seems as if wonder upon wonder were 
presented to our mind, for it has been proved 
that there were originally ten or twelve such 
approaches leading up to the temple. ‘The 
grandeur of the ruins of the building itself 
has been destroyed because there is a wretched 
Arab village built among them, but beyond 
this is a group of graceful and stately columns, 
as beautiful in their way as the Egyptian 
Statuary. 

It was from the Egyptians that the Greeks 
derived many of their beautiful architectural 
forms, notably the cornices and triglyphs. 
The capital of Egyptian pillars is delicately 








and exquisitely designed from lotus, acacia, 
and palm leaves. 

While considering Egyptian statues our 
thoughts naturally recur to the well-known 
Colossi of Thebes. Originally there was an 
avenue of eighteen, now only two remain. 
When first they, and the rude thrones on 
which they are seated, were carved, they pro- 
bably rose above the surrounding plain of 
sand to the height of 60 feet. One of them 
was partly thrown down, probably by the 
Persian monarch Cambyses, while engaged 
in that succession of vile and insane acts 
which marked his invasion of Egypt. The 
statue was afterwards restored, but shows to 
this day traces of its fall. One of the Colossi 
has received the name of the Vocal Memnon, 
because tradition said that beautiful music 
arose out of the apparently insensible stone 
when the sun's rays fell on it. Numerous 
witnesses bore their testimony to the truth of 
this story, and cooler critics tried to explain 
the mystery. The most feasible theory seems 
the assertion of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, that 
in the lap of the figure is a stone, which 
gives out the sound as of a cracking harp- 
string when struck. 

As builders of citites they were as accom- 
plished as in the arts of sculpture and painting. 
A glance at the remains of their ancient 
capital, Thebes, will show this. Dr. Manning 
thus speaks of it:—“I felt that if all the ruins 
in Europe, classical, Celtic, and medizval, 
were brought together into one centre, they 
would fall far short both in extent and gran- 
deur of those of this single Egyptian city.” 

Its original name was T-Ape, the head or 
capital. The Hebrews spoke of it as No- 
Ammon, because of its special dedication to 
the worship of the god Ammon. 

On the west bank, in what was called the 
Libyan suburb, stands the great temple- 
palace called the Rameseum, or Memnonium. 
Every foot of the walls, and even the pillars 
of this splendid building are covered with 
paintings descriptive of the life and enter- 
prises of Rameses or Mi-Amon (otherwise 
Memnon), who was the builder of the Rame- 
seum. In the palace is bis statue, carved in 
Syenite granite, and weighing about goo tons. 

Near the Rameseum is another group of 
remarkable buildings, but these belong to a 
late era. The temples of Medinet-Aloa were 
built by Rameses IV., the last of the powerful 
warrior-kings, and, as is the case 1n sO many 
of these buildings, his whole history is 
painted on their walls. The largest of these 
temples is of vast size. Lord Lindsay has 
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most graphically described it. ‘I will only 
say,” he says, “that all I had anticipated of 
Egyptian magnificence fell short of the 
reality, and that it was here, surveying those 
Osiride pillars, that 
splendid corridor 
with its massy cir- 
cular columns, 
those walls lined 
within and without 
with historical 
sculptures — study 
formonths,foryears 
rather, it was 
here, I say, where 
almost every pecu- 
liarity of Egyptian 
architecture is as- 
sembled in perfec- 
tion, that I first 
learnt to appre- 
ciate the spirit of 
that extraordinary 
people, and to feel 
that, poetless as 
they were, they had 
a national genius, 
and had stamped it 
on the works of 
their hands, lasting 
as the Iliad.” HALL OF COLUMN 

This wonderful building possessed four 
principal porticoes, whose height is most 
amazing, and up to each lead four walks, 
extending almost farther than the eye can 
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superior to those of the Egyptians living near 
the Christianera. The kings were then under 
even greater restraint than their subjects. 
Criminals were arraigned before judges 
who travelled from 
place to place hold 
ing assizes. 

Every Egyptian 
was taught the 
code of laws in his 
earliest youth, and 
very little altera- 
tion was made in 
them for centuries ; 
indeed, a new 
custom in Egypt 
was a_ kind of 
miracle. 

Murder, even of 
slaves, was punish- 
ed with death. 
Perjury was also 
a capital offence, 
because it was re- 
garded as a crime 
against the gods as 
well as against 
men. Unfortu- 
nately their theo 
logy did not teach 





SNEH. (See page 668.) that every sin a 


man commits against his neighbour is also 
asin against God. Lut, alas! perhaps if an 
outsider who knew nothing about our 
written religion marked our daily life, he 














stretch, and bounded on either side with 
sphinxes composed of rare and extraordinary 
materials. Thebes had no Jess than 100 
entrance gates, and this gave it the name of 
Hecatompylos. 

The laws of the ancient Egyptians were 
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would have small idea that we believed it 
either. 

The religion of the Egyptians was at once 
mystical and superstitious, and it embraced 
many degrading idoiatries. ‘They worshipped 
various gods, among which Osiris, Isis, and 
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their son Horus, were the most popular. Tne 
aim of their religion was to impress man with 
a sense of his littleness, and to inspire him 
with a feeling of overwhelming awe in the 
presence of his God, not to woo and attract 
him to a Father and a Friend. ‘The poor 
Egyptian seeker after God was not to be 
charmed and gently led into the presence of 
the Shekinah in the holy place; he was to 
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Every god had its sacred animal, which 
received a local worship, and which was con- 
sidered to be the bodily manifestation of the 
deity it represented. Typhon, the devil of 
the Egyptian religion, was symbolized by the 
crocodile, which was killed as a sacred duty. 
Some tribes, however, in their abject fear, 
worshipped Typhon, and had temples built 
in honour of the crocodile, where the dis- 








THE SPHINX AND THE GREAT PYRAMID, (See Jage 675.) 


remain outside in the cold and darkness, 
crushed by the sense of his own ignorance 
and insignificance. They regarded their king 
as the earthly representative of their terror- 
inspiring gods. Consequently his statue is 
always to be found amongst those of the gods ; 
often he is side by side with them, his hand 
grasping theirs. ‘This idea of the king’s 
mystic majesty will explain those familiar 
phrases in the Pentateuch, ‘‘ I am Pharaoh,”’ 
‘‘ By the life of Pharaoh,” “Say unto Pharaoh, 
Whom art thou like in thy greatness?” 


gusting reptiles were tended with zealous 
care. 

We cannot tell the whole creed of the 
Egyptian religion, but about some of their 
beliefs there can be no possible doubt. 

They had absolute faith in the immortality 
of the soul. They fixed upon the lotus lily 
as the symbol of everlasting life : and we find 
this beautiful flower carved all over their 
tombs. We can see they had a firmly rooted 
belief in the natural antagonism between good 
and evi! ; this is constantly represented in. 
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their pictorial stories about their gods. There 
is one legend illustrating this which is worth 
recording, Osiris was a divine ruler who, 
having taught agriculture and the arts of civi- 
lization to his own people, left his kingdom 
for a missionary tour round the world, that 
he might diffuse the knowledge of the Su- 
preme Being. While he was away his brother 
Typho rebelled against him, and seized the 
reins of government. On the return of Osiris 
Typho slew him, and then barbarously cut his 
vody in pieces and distributed it among his 
followers, Isis, the wife of Osiris, and Horus 
their son, suppressed the insurrection, and 
having recovered the body of the martyred 
king, buried him in the island of Philz. Here 
he was restored to life again, and passing into 
the unseen world he became king of Hades. 

It was his blessing upon the Nile which 
caused it to swell every year, and made Egypt 
fertile. The Apis, or sacred bull, was re- 
garded as the second life of Osiris. 

The Egyptian belief respecting the con- 
dition of the soul after death is most striking. 
They held the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, and all not holy enough to be at once 
admitted to heaven, or whose bodies perished 
before the expiration of 3,000 years, passed 
from one animal into another, then descended 
into Hades, and had to pass through various 
trials to prepare them for the full manifesta- 
tion of light. Bodies were therefore embalmed 
with the greatest care to prevent the possi- 
bility of this almost endless transmigration. 

In the tombs of the kings at Thebes we 
have minutely described the whole course 
through which the soul was supposed to pass 
immediately after death. 

The spirit upon entering Hades was met 
by numerous monsters, who tried to avenge 
upon it the crimes committed during life. 
They are represented with the heads of 
different animals, indicating their mental 
character, some having the heads of lions, 
apes, hawks, and crocodiles. The dead man 
knelt down before them and repeated the 
following declaration :—‘I have not stolen, 
nor lied, nor made slaves of my fellow- 
Egyptians, nor truckled to my superiors ; 
I have not used violence; I have not fam- 
ished my household ; I have not caused un- 
necessary grief; I have not used false weights 
and measures ; I have not pierced the banks 
of the Nile, nor separated an arm of the 
Nile in its increase; I have not been glut- 
tonous ncr drunken.” After this self-righteous 
declaration the dead man passed on to two 
females, whose business was to continue to 











examine him. They are represented with 
ostrich feathers in their hair, which symbolized 
truth. His heart was then weighed in the bal- 
ance of judgment, truth and justice being used 
as weights. If the heart bore this test a sen- 
tence full of joy was pronounced. ‘Those 
who had fulfilled their duties as child, parent, 
subject, or king, were admitted to the habita- 
tions of blessedness. ‘The occupations in 
those regions were to reap corn, gather the 
fruits of paradise, and bathe in the river of 
life that flows past their habitations. 

Those who were found wanting at the 
dread bar of judgment were first driven from 
the hall of Osiris, and the soul was then 
doomed to inhabit the body of the animal 
whose characteristic was most like the man’s 
besetting sin when on earth. Thus the cruel 
man became a wolf, the gluttonous man a 
pig. The soul had three chances of regain- 
ing what it had lost, but if after the third 
transmigration it was still impure, it was sent 
to undergo fearful torture in hell. 

Our great wonder is where the Egyptians 
gained their dim knowledge of future rewards 
and punishments. It must have been a 
perverted form of some revelation from the 
Holy Spirit, who ever broods over the 
darkness that is in the world, introducing 
light wherever it is possible. 

We have now seen the ancient Egyptians 
at home with their families, the houses they 
inhabited, the entertainments they gave each 
other, their favourite amusements, their know- 
ledge of music, painting, and sculpture, their 
ability in architecture and masonry, taken a 
glance at their giant cities, and gained some 
idea of the position of their women and the 
dress they wore, and learnt something of 
their mysterious religion and its creed. 

We cannot leave the subject without 
some thoughts of turning to the most remark- 
able and interesting among all the relics of 
ancient Egypt. About two hours’ journey 
from Cairo, on the plains of Gizeh, stand, in 
all stages of ruin, nine remarkable monu- 
ments, which we speak of as the Pyramids. 
Eight of these are copies; one is the great 
original. The eight belonging to a much Jater 
period of Egyptian history than the one 
called the Great Pyramid, which was probably 
built about 2170 B.c. 

The common belief respecting it is that it, 
like the rest, was a tomb for the Egyptian 
kings, but there are very strong proofs to the 
contrary. 

Learned men, amongst whom are Sir Isaac 
Newton and Dr. Harvey, have for many 
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ages suspected that the architect of the Great 
Pyramid had some special intention in its 
design and erection. But it is to the late 
John Taylor and Professor Piazzi Smyth that 
we owe the arranging of these floating 
theories into a set form. 

Professor Smyth draws attention to this 
remarkable text in Isaiah,—“ In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border 
thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a 
sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts 
in the land of Egypt.” And, singularly 
enough, the Great Pyramid stands on the 
north cliff of the hill of Gizeh, thus com- 
manding the delta of the Nile; while it is at 
the border of Lower Egypt, it is really in 
the centre of the whole kingdom. 

It is also remarkable that this pyramid has 
its four sides facing due north, south, east, 
and west. 

The wonder is how the ancient Egyptians, 
whose astronomical instruments were even 


covered with drawings and inscriptions, this 
presents a solitary exception to the .general 
rule. All the other pyramids are covered 
with figures of gods and idolatrous symbols, 
the Great Pyramid shows only the marks 
intended to guide the bricklayers where to 
place the stones, and one inscription giving 
the cost of the onions, leeks, and garlic 
supplied to the builders. 

The pyramid has two chambers, commonly 
called the King’s and Queen’s chambers. 

The latteris very beautiful; its workman- 
ship and all the stones that line it inside are 
beautifully polished ; its roof is composed of 
artistically arranged blocks of stone leaning 
against each other to resist the enormous 
pressure of the mass above. This chamber 
is reached by a passage which terminates 
in a hall twenty-eight feet high. This 
gallery or hall continues to ascend till it 
reaches a kind of vestibule which leads to 
the King’s chamber. This is finished with 
as much care as the Queen’s. It measures 
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less perfect than ours, could have managed 
to gain this so accurately, especially as the 
rest of the pyramids, which were built in 
imitation of it, are none of them accurate in 
this respect. 

It has been suggested that the Great Pyra- 
mid is, strictly speaking, not an Egyptian 
monument at all, not designed by the 
Egyptians, and that those of that nation who 
helped in its erection were only inferior 
labourers employed to do the rough work, 
and had no comprehension of the grand 
scheme of the master-mind who was its 
architect. 

The size of this great monument is more 
than half as long again on every side as 
Westminster Abbey, and it was fifty feet 
higher than St. Paul’s. It covers thirteen 


acres of ground, that is about the area | 
| and prophetic teachings. But whether we 


of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is com- 
puted to have contained 6,848,000 tons 
of solid masonry. 

The Great Pyramid presents another re- 
markable contrast to the rest of the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt. They are all 
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thirty-four feet by seventeen, and is nineteen 
feet high. Its walls are pierced through to 
the outside by tubes, which if cleared of 
the rubbish now filling them would give to 
the room a perfect system of ventilation. 
The King’s chamber contains a red granite 
chest, long supposed to be the coffin of 
King Cheops. Professor Piazzi Smyth gives 
three reasons for doubting this idea. First, 
because no mummy has ever been found 
in it; second, because it must have been 
made inside the chamber, and could not be 
conveyed through the doorway ; and lastly, 
because all Egyptian coffins are covered 


| with inscriptions and paintings descriptive of 


the life of the deceased. 

According to the views of those who 
think with Professor Smyth the Great 
Pyramid in every part is full of mystical 


agree fully with this or not, we must regard 
this monument as being worthy of the rank 
the ancients gave it as one of the wonders 
of the world. 

From the brief glance we have taken at 
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ancient Egypt, and the strange relics of its | enwraps the religious teaching of the ancient 
departed glories, we can see that we have | Egyptians, and the glorious light and joy 
not made such wonderful advances in the | which streams upon us from the blessed 
arts and sciences as we are sometimes dis- | revelation which we have received from Jesus 
posed to think. But we must be struck by | that God is love. 

the difference between the sad mystery which ° A. L. D 
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PARISH WORK IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 


BY A DISTRICT VISITOR. 


CHAPTER Il.—I GAIN EXPERIENCE. | you were here last, to a poor Irishwoman, a 
_ | widow with one boy. Before she was took 
N my new capacity as a dis- | j}] she was very industrious, going out washing 
p trict visitor I very soon found | and charing, but now she’s confined to her 
that the contrast presented by | bed with rheumatism.” 
the two women I first visited “ How do they manage to live?” I asked. 
was not unusual, even in such “Well, ma’am, they haven’t much, only 
a neighbourhood as East London. I became | what her boy Mike earns by selling water- 
interestedin my work after a fewweeks, and at | cresses. He’s a bit of a boy just twelve 
last adopted a plan of calling from house to | years old, but he’s very good to his mother.” 
house, and room to room, and in this way | “J’ll go in and see her at once,” I said, 
made acquaintance with characters as com- | turning to the back-room door as I spoke. 
pletely opposed to each other as Mrs. Jt was partly open, so I knocked gently, and 
Bassett and her fellow-lodgers below, Mrs. | asked, ‘‘ May I come in?” 
Price and Mrs. King. “Sure thin ye may, ma’am, if ye plaze,” was 

The sad end of Mrs. Bassett had been | said in a weak voice, unmistakably Irish. 
described to me by Mrs. Price, whoalso told | As I entered, closing the door softly behind 
me that the dockyard labourer, John Bassett, | me, I saw ina corner of the room a bedstead 
had been greatly sobered by his wife’s pain- | and mattress, with what appeared but a scanty 
ful death. I heard also with satisfaction that | amount of bedclothes, yet clean and tidy, as 
the infant had been taken away by his sister, | was also its occupant. Her face and hands 
a tidy, hard-working woman, although she had | had evidently been washed, and her hair laid 
children of her own. The father would not, | smoothly under a clean but ragged cap. 
however, part with his curly-headed boy, and | “I’m come to see if I can do anything for 
I hoped on hearing this that the love of his | you, Mrs. Sullivan,” were my first words. 
child would influence the man for good, and “Thank ye thin, lady; sure thin and 
keep him from drink. _ye’re one o’ the district Jadies—they as used 

In my house-to-house visiting I met with |} to come and see me at the ould lodging. 
many rebuffs ; sometimes even money assist- | There’s one chair, me lady, if ye’ll plaze to 
ance was refused, often respectfully, but in | sit down.” 
most cases insolently, even in what appeared I accepted the offered seat, and drawing it 
the poorest localities, where my visits were | near the bed, I asked, “Will it tire you to 
resented as interference. | tell me about yourself?” 

Not a few, however, would welcome the ‘“Sorra a bit,” she replied; “it’s only the 
district visitor with eager pleasure, especially | rheumatiz that kapes me from moving, and 
in times of sickness ; the invalids often gladly | I'l] like to talk, for niver a word do I hear 
allowed me to read a chapter, or would even when Mike’s out ava.” 
ask for it, and talk over what had been read “Is Mike your son?” 
with earnest interest. These are the bright ‘In troth then he is, and a better boy 
spots in a district visitor’s career, and make | niver lived than my Mike. I would have 
amends for the difficulties that cross her path. | starved long ago but for him.” 

One afternoon I called at a house in which | “And I hear he earns money by selling 
the front parlour lodger was one of this class, | water-cresses.” 
and as I was about to leave she said,— | ‘Yes, ma’am, he gits up at four o’clock 
“The back parlour's been let, ma’am, since | every morning, and goes away down to the 
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Creek, where they sell the creeses. Sure 
thin and he’ll be back ava to go his rounds 
soon. Mike has got what’s called a water- 
creese walk, ma’am.” 

I then inquired if the doctor had been to 
see her. 

“Oh yes, ma’am, and he says it’s because 
I’m so weak that I’m like this, and that I must 
have mutton broth; but ye see, ma’am, we’ve 
niver a bit o’ coals to make a fire. I 
wouldn’t have had a dhrop of tay this morn- 
ing if Mrs. Bond hadn’t let Mike bile the 
wather on her fire, the heavens be her 
bed.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
bright boy of twelve, poorly but neatly 
clothed, entered the room. Not observing 
the presence of a stranger he exclaimed, as 
he held up a bright sixpence, ‘“ Mother! 
mother! look, here’s a tanner that a gent 


gave me for——” Then hesuddenly paused, 
took off his cap, and stood looking at me with 
surprise. 


“Sure thin, Mike, this is a kind lady come 
to see your mither,” said the sick woman, 
while I set him at his ease by saying,— 

“Go on with your story, my boy, don’t 
mind me.” 

Thus encouraged, Mike described how he 
had carried a carpet-bag to the station for a 
gentleman, who had given him sixpence. 
“And it’s for you, mother,” added the boy ; 
‘‘it'll buy a piece of meat to make you some 
mutton broth what the doctor ordered, and 
I'll go and fetch it at once, afore I take out 
my creeses. I’ve got alot this afternoon, 
for the gentleman at the Creek gave me sich 
a large bundle for a penny, andif I sell them 
all there’ll be more thana shilling to buy tea 
and coals and heaps o’ things for ye.” 

The tears rose to my eyes at these words 
of the mother-loving Irish boy; and I said 
quickly : 

“If you have time, before taking out your 
watercresses, my boy, to go to the butcher, 
and the coal merchant, you can keep the 
money you have now to buy tea and bread, 
for I am going to give your mother a meat 
and a coal ticket, which the clergyman of 
the parish has given me for persons who are 
ill, Can you do this ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma'am,” he replied eagerly, 
‘**twasn’t three o’clock when I came in just 
now. Where am I to go, ma’am ?” 

“To Mr. Reeves, the butcher, and Mr. 
Thorne at the coal-sheds. Do you know the 
places?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, quite well,” he replied as I 








gave him the tickets. “TI’ll be back in no 
time.” 

“‘ The Lord bless ye, ma’am, and the parson 
too,” cried the poor woman. “God has 
been very good to me since my husband died, 
and I try to be thankful for His mercies. 
He’s helped me since to earn my living, and 
I’ve never been a burden to any one till I - 
was took ill, and no one knows what a comfort 
my boy’s been to me; and now I've more 
help, blessed be God.” During Mike’s 
absence I learnt that Bridget Sullivan was a 
Romanist, and that her husband had been a 
Protestant. ‘‘But he was a good man, ma’am,” 
she said, ‘‘and sure it’s my hope that Mike 
‘ll grow up like him.” 

The boy returned with the meat and coals 
so quickly that I was astonished, especially 
when I found that he had stayed to purchase 
bread, tea, and milk with his sixpence. ‘* Now 
you can have a cup of tea, mother, while I’m 
away,” he exclaimed. “ And I’m sure Mrs. 
Bond will make it for you if I put the water 
on to boil.” 

“Sure thin, darlint, she will, and she'll 
tache ye how to make the broth; but don’t 
do anything more now till you’ve been with 
your creeses, Mike, my bouchal.” 

The boy obeyed, and I was about to leave, 
when his next performance so startled me 
that I remained to see the result. He stooped 
and drew from under the bed an earthenware 
pan more than half full of water, in which 
lay a quantity of water-cresses. 

‘¢ Put the basket on the bed, Mike,” said 
his mother, “and I'll help you tie them up.” 

A very few minutes sufficed to complete 
this task, and to the poor woman’s question, 
‘¢ Don’t they look nice and frish thin, ma’am?” 
I could only reply, “ Yes, indeed they do,” 
while my heart misgave me asI thought how 
little we know of the whereabouts of many 
articles of food before they reach our tables. 
Nothing could look greener and fresher than 
these vegetables, while here and there the 
water-drops rested on the leaves and sparkled 
like drops of dew, making them appear as if 
just gathered from the spring. 

Thinking no wrong, the boy, touching his 
cap to me, started on his journey, and 
presently I heard his voice echoing through 
the street,—‘ Four bunches a penny, fresh 
water-creeses.” 

I could not resist speaking to Mrs. Sullivan 
on the subject before I left. From the 
window I could see a small yard at the 
back, and although I felt I was treading on 
dangerous ground, I said, “You nave a 
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yard at the back I perceive, Mrs. Sullivan, 
and fresh air from the river; why do you 
not keep the water-cresses there instead of 
under the bed?” 

“Oh, ma’am,” she replied, “that would 
niver do ; sorra a bit o’ watercreese would 
be left to the afternoon if Mike put them 
out there. The ither lodgers are honest 
people, but they're poor ; and the children,— 
lor, ma’am, they’d ate up the lot in no time, 
and me and Mike wud be ruined. Sure and 
my room’s clane, ma’am, and there’s no hurt 
to the creeses at all at all.” 

I said no more, but took my leave, while 
she loaded me with a profusion of thanks. 
But the memory of what I had seen 
makes me tempted to ask, when I see a dish 
of this fresh-looking vegetable on a well- 
appointed table, “I wonder if they have 
been kept under a bed?” 

On my way out I spoke to Mrs. Bond, 
and told her what I had done for the back 
parlour lodger. 

She looked as pleased and thankful as if 
it had been for herself, and promised to go in 
at once to make the poor woman a cup of 
tea, and to prepare the broth in one of her 
own saucepans. 

Leaving the sick Irishwoman in such good 
hands, I found I had very little time left on 
that day for other visits. However, on my 
way home I came upon a Mrs. Varley ‘stand- 
ing in the doorway of her neat little cottage, 
and a very pleasing picture she presented. 
She appeared about sixty years of age, and 
having lived for many years as upper servant 
in one family, she preserved the same style 
of dress, and was in every respect a truly 
respectable specimen of what good servants 
wore in days gone by. 

The neat print dress, large brown holland 
apron with a bib, and close-fitting cap with its 
quilted border and strings, formed a com- 
plete contrast to the house and parlour maids’ 
attire of the present day. 





“Good morning, Mrs. Varley,” I said, 
pausing as I passed, “how are you to- 
day ?” 

“Pretty well, ma’am ;” and the well-bred 
servant of olden times, whom I had known 
when she lived with my friends, curtseyed as 
she spoke, and asked me to walk in. 

Mrs. Varley had not married till she was 
more than fifty years of age. Her husband, 
now an old man, had been from his boyhood 
porter in a large house of business. But 
after the principal died the sons carried it on 
with less success, owing to their extravagant 
notions, and in a few years the failure of the 
firm deprived poor old John Varley of his 
situation. 

Fortunately for old John and his wife, the 
mistress of the latter had left her in her will 
not only the cottage in which they now lived, 
but a legacy of £50 to furnish it. When 
old John, therefore, lost his situation they 
had still a comfortable home, as well as a 
little money at the savings bank, 

John’s well-known industry and respect- 
ability soon enabled him to obtain an- 
other engagement; and the man of sixty 
years of age, who was still hale and strong, 
was thankful to God for the mercies he en- 
joyed, especially in such a parish as this, 
where drunkenness and poverty are rampant. 
He had, however, one trial which nothing 
but religion would have enabled him to bear 
with patience, and that trial was caused by 
his own wife. 

At every meal, or during his Sunday hours 
of rest, Mary Varley’s irritable temper and 
grumbling discontent were very hard to 
endure. 

My first remark, as I entered her neat and 
prettily furnished parlour on the day I refer to, 


' drew forth from the discontented woman a 


description of her troubles and imaginary 
wrongs, which shall be laid before our 
readers in another paper, and will, perhaps, 
surprise them as much as it did the writer. 
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A LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


(w. Ww. 


We laid our lily down to set 
When early buds were breaking ; 
We left our lilies on his breast 
To greet him at his waking. 


Though blossoms fade and bodies die, 
God’s spring is ever vernal ; 

Love takes away from mortal eye, 

To crown with love eternal. 


P.) 

“The little ones are Mine,” He saith, 
And calls them to His bosom. 

The vailey of the shadow of death 
Chills not our lily blossom. 


So hope rekindles in our breast, 
Our drooping spirits rally,— 

God keeps in His eternal rest 

Our lily of the valley. —J. T. B. W. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NEE GuizoT), BY HENRY FRITH. 
! 
PART III.—A BRAVE MAN’S DEATH. Madame de Montmorency was no longer 
alone in her sorrow. The Princess of Condé, 
OUIS XIII. left Beziers and_ had arrived, leaving her prudent and skilful 
J~ proceeded to Toulouse, whither husband to watch over the prisoners which 
the prisoner, still an invalid, but| had been confided to his care by the 
eB pb) bold and resolute as ever, had | cardinal. The princess had come direct to 
been transferred. He had | Toulouse, anxious to throw herself at the 
never had any doubt as to his fate, and now | king’s feet, and counting upon a respite for 
in the companionship of guards and grooms | the prisoner at least. 
he related his adventures, and spoke so fear-| The crime was undeniable, and not all the 
lessly of the dangers he had encountered, ; nobility of demeanour exhibited by the duke 
that it seemed almost as if he were relating | had sufficed to soften the king’s resentment. 
the experiences of another. He gave way only | The cardinal, according to custom, had 
when a message from the duchess was brought | placed before his Majesty the two alternatives, 
to him, and when he learned that the muni-| pardon or condemnation. ‘‘For my own 
cipality of Toulouse had refused to keep him | part,” he added, ‘I think it will be sufficient 
longer than the period actually demanded | to condemn the duke, but suspend the exe- 
by the proces. cution so long as M. le Duc d’Orleans 
‘When his Majesty shall have arrived, his | remains true to his engagements.” This 
officers must be responsible for his prisoner,’’ | middle course was very unusual with the 
said the magistrates. ‘‘ We don’t know what | cardinal. 
to do with eight hundred soldiers in the town,| ‘So you would make the execution of 
where all, from the children upwards, are |Montmorency the pledge for my brother’s 
devoted to his Majesty.” fidelity,” said the king slowly. “That would 
‘“*Poor people,” was Montmorency’s com- | be humiliating for him, and a source of worry 
mentary upon this; and his attendants re-|/to me. No, let us give the orders to the 
marked that he was silent for a long time | provost at once. ‘The task of guarding such 
after, as if he were thinking of the burthens | a prisoner may be both difficult and dan- 
he had imposed upon the citizens by his | gerous.” 
rebellious conduct. | The Princess of Condé received instructions 
‘‘ T suppose your castle is strong enough to | not to enter Toulouse. She immediately 
keep me?” he said smilingly to the governor | sought her sister-in-law, who was not far 
of Lectoure, into whose custody he had been | from the city. 
committed as soon as his wounds were, ‘I told you the truth two months ago in 


WY 









healed. Paris,” she said as the princess entered. “It 
On the 27th of October he entered Tou- | was too late, Francoise.” _ 
louse, well guarded. The first spectacle that The princess recoiled in terror from the 


presented itself to his gaze was the exposed | shadow of the woman who, in weak accents, 
corpses of two young men who had fought a | and with eyes burning with feverish lustre, 
duel a few days previously in defiance of the | addressed her. ‘‘She is not long for this 
king’s edict, and had suffered accordingly. | world,” thought the princess, sadly affected 
The duke immediately recognised them; his by the sight. 
thoughts flew to the past, for his relative and, Prevented from entering Toulouse, the 
his friend had likewise offended him, and had | princess now abandoned all hope of inter- 
been likewise punished. ceding with the king, yet she managed to 
His attendants heard with astonishment | convey a counsel’s memorandum to her un- 
his exclamations of pity for the late comba- | happy brother, by which she hoped he would 
tants ; and thus, in lamenting the misfortunes | be enabled to plead before his accusers. 
of others rather than his own, Henri de | But Henri de Montmorency would not avail 
Montmorency entered the last place he was , himself of the proffered assistance, When 
destined to visit on earth. arraigned before the court he cast all the 
‘‘Fetch mea confessor,” he said, as soon | blame upon the orders he had received from 
as he was established in his quarters. | the Duke of Orleans, and denied the acts of 
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which he was accused, in connection with his 

government in Languedoc. This was his 
only moment of weakness ; repentance and a 
resolve to die bravely took possession of his 
noble heart. 

“I confess my fault,” he said. “I acted 
more through imprudence than in malice, and 
I have continually asked pardon of God and 
the king, as I do now once again.” He 
knelt down as he spoke, and the guards 
assisted him torise. He still moved with 
difficulty, owing to his wounds. 

““You may retire, Monsieur,” said the 
president, and his voice trembled as he spoke 
to his old friend. And then the accusation 
was read, and the sentence pronounced. 
Scarcely had the prisoner’s condemnation 
become known than the old Duke d’Epernon, 
forcing his way through all obstacles, pre- 
sented himself before the king, accompanied 
by the Cardinal de la Valette, his second son, 
one of the confidential attendants of the 
king and the cardinal. 

“T have come to ask pardon for my cousin 
the Duke of Montmorency, sire,” said the old 
governor boldly; ‘if he has offended—and I 
do not presume to deny his faults—will your 
Majesty not remember my services and 
those of my family? It is said that the king 
your father—may Heaven preserve his soul 
—did not spare the Maréchal de Biron, but 
he spared me ; and I, who was hostile to him 
at the commencement of his reign, have 
served him and your Majesty faithfully, and 
not without some renown.” 

The Cardinal de la Valette also added 
his entreaties. Both were deeply affected ; 
the old soldier’s eyes were filled with tears, 
and the prelate knelt humbly before the 
king. 

Louis XIII. heard them without speaking, 
tapping the table with his fingers the while, 
but not a sign betrayed his feelings. He 
raised his eyes slowly to the duke’s face, as 
if surprised to see a tear glistening on his 
grey beard. 

“ You can retire, M. le Duc,” he replied, in 
a cold and distant tone. 

The courage of the petitioners was over- 
come. They retired from the presence, and 
as soon as they had passed the palace gates 
the old soldier burst out—‘* Who would have 
thought that the blood of the Béarnais would 
ever have become so cold in the veins of 
a son of Henry IV.? Montmorency is the 
better man of the two.” 

The cardinal put his fingers on his 
father’s lips. “ His Majesty is called Louis 





the Just,” he replied, prudently taking no 
notice of his father’s impatient conduct. 

Montmorency had nothing to hope for 
from the intercessions of his friends. He 
had already sent a messenger to convey his 
adieux to his wife. As he was about to retire 
with his confessor, Charles de St. Gaudens 
entered the room. For a long time the page 
had been separated from his master, and now 
he stopped on the threshold when he per- 
ceived the dress of white linen in which the 
duke had arrayed himself ever since his con- 
demnation. Montmorency looked up and 
perceived the young man’s hesitation— 
“This is my winding-sheet,” he said. “I 
had it made at Castelnaudary, when the 
doctors told me that I should not die of my 
wounds. But I was equally certain that I 
should not die in my bed.” 

Saint Gaudens could not reply. In sad 
silence he gazed upon the tall figure and the 
noble features, now softened by suffering, 
but which had lost none of their attractive- 
ness. 

“ Madame la Duchesse has commissioned 
me to tell you, Monseigneur, that if it be not 
the will of Heaven that she should die of her 
present malady—and she has already been 
close to the gates of death—she will go 
down living to the grave, and will not quit it 
till her soul may rejoin yours in paradise.” 

The duke looked at his confessor; but 
the priest made no movement, nor did he 
manifest any emotion. 

“She will do as she has said,” murmured 
her husband ; then rising with difficulty and 
passing his arm round the neck of the page, 
he continued, “Tell her I accept the ren- 
dezvous, and I will await her coming,” he 
murmured. Then turning to the priest he 
said, ‘Let us resume our devotions, father, 
assist me to keep my promise ; show me the 
way—the shortest and the nearest that you 
can find. I have nothing to hope for in this 
world.” 

Saint Gaudens still remained, not knowing 
whether any further message would be con- 
fided to him. But as the duke still remained 
upon his knees the page retired softly, over- 
come with grief, 

“Monseigneur is already halfway to 
heaven,” he said to Mdlle. de Chazelles on 
his return. 

The duchess, still very weak, heard the 
young people whispering together, and the 
girl’s reply reached her ears. 

‘‘The remainder of the journey,” said 





Mdlle. de Chazelles, “will be hard, and 


NOTHING TO HOPE, 


“ As he was about to retire with his Confessor, Charles de St. Gaudens entered the room.” 


See page 680. 
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difficult to overcome.” She shuddered as 
she spoke. A hand was placed upon her 
shoulder. Marie des Ursins had opened her 
eyes. 

“Tt is short, my dear,” she said, as if her 
soul was even then making an effort to unite 
with that of her husband. The duchess then 
fell back upon the pillow. The young 
people looked at each other in silent terror. 

“She will soon meet him,” whispered the 
young waiting-woman. But she did not 
know what a long journey still lay before 
her mistress. 

Henri de Montmorency was rapidly near- 
ing his end. He had made his last disposi- 
tions, and had written to his wife, to his 
sister, and to the Cardinal de la Valette. 
The last named he begged to use his influ- 
ence with the king in favour of the dependants 
who had so faithfully served him, and, he 
said, “knowing that all my goods are forfeit 
to his Majesty, for the first time in my life 
I am glad I have no children to execrate 
my memory. My wife will be able to take 
care of any of my dependants who may 
require assistance.” 

He then endeavoured to recollect whether 
he had omitted anything. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, “I had forgotten my pictures.” 
So he bequeathed one valuable canvas to his 
sister, another to the Principal of the Jesuits’ 
College—for he had been educated by that 
order, and had always been attached to it. 
The third picture, the Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, he left to the Cardinal de 
Richelieu. 

“JT will bequeath it as a token that I 
pardon my most implacable enemy,” he said, 
half aloud. 

But his confessor, who had formerly been 
the king's spiritual adviser, replied gravely as 
he gently laid his hand upon the penitent’s 
shoulder, “ Your most implacable enemy is 
not the cardinal, but yourself, my son.” 

Montmorency bowed his head, saying, 
“You are right, father.” The duke had not 
mentioned Gaston d’Orleans since he had 
been arraigned before Parliament. On one 
occasion, when the confessor had commented 
upon Monsieur’s culpable neglect of his 
friends, Montmorency replied, “ Let us not 
refer to him. I loved him dearly once. I 
have forgiven him, and would forget him, Let 
us now speak of holy things, and of them 
only.” 

While the duke remained a prisoner the 
whole town was a prey to the keenest anxiety. 
The Duke and the Duchess of Chevreuse, the 








Duke of Saint Simon, the favourite of the king, 
and the children of his friend the Constable 
of Luynes had repeated the attempt made 
by the old Duke d’Epernon in soliciting 
the cardinal to spare Montmorency.. The 
cardinal always referred the suppliants. to 
the king, who alone could pardon the prisoner, 
he said. 

The citizens daily assembled before the 
house inhabited by the king, crying ‘for a 
pardon whenever the monarch made his 
appearance. A young peasant girl was ob- 
served to mingle frequently with the people, 
and some of the courtiers having remarked 
how much she resembled Mdlle. de Chazelles, 
she disappeared. The girl had never confided 
her desperate attempt to her mistress, who 
was passing all this sad time in retirement 
and in religious exercises. The duchess even 
refused to hear the account from her sister-in- 
law concerning her interview with the king, 
in which her last hopes of pardon had received 
a repulse. 

It appeared that on that occasion the 
Maréchal de Chatillon had pointed out to the 
king the swollen eyes, and melancholy mien 
of the courtiers,and reminded the king that 
a word from him would produce universal joy 
and satisfaction. 

Louis XIII. stopped in his melancholy 
promenade between the ranks of his courtiers. 
He looked up as he recognised the voice of 
his old and faithful servant. “ Monsieur de 
Maréchal,” said the king, and all hearts 
stood still as he spoke, “I should not be a 
king if my sentiments were the same as 
those of my subjects.” 

He then resumed his walk; his courtiers 
looked at each other in silence. Henry of 
Montmorency was doomed. 

Louis XIII. had not learnt that frank 
sympathy that Henry IV. possessed, and did 
not appreciate the fact that the glory of those 
who rule is to feel like their subjects, not to 
be different from them. 

One single favour had been accorded to 
Montmorency. Permission had been given 
for his execution in the court of the Hétel 
de Ville, where the Marshal de Biron 
had formerly suffered, instead of in the 
public square. This act of clemency the 
duke owed to the cardinal, who thought 
that so much public sympathy as would 
surely be exhibited would not be pleasing to 
the king. 

The scaffold was prepared during the night 
of the 29th October. Louis XIII. had already 
sent for the duke’s baton of marshal and 
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for the collar of the order. Montmorency 
relinquished them after a pause, to contem- 
plate the baubles, which he opined he re- 
quired for another recipient. 
The condemned man slept quietly till 
daylight, when he was awakened by some 
one entering his cell. Montmorency was 
on the alert in a moment, like a soldier ac- 
customed to sudden surprises. He sat up and 
said,“Surgite, eamus.” “Arise, let us go hence”’ 
He then asked for a pair of scissors to cut his 
moustache. ‘The soldiers, bareheaded and 
unarmed, accompanied him to the chapel, 
where he knelt in silent prayer. A move- 
ment among the guards passed unnoticed by 
him. ‘The officer in command had been sent 
for by the king. All eyes were turned 
towards the lieutenant when he came back. 


CONVENT DE 





his eyes to heaven he murmured, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

The axe fell, and all wasover. The guards 
could not prevent the spectators from dipping 
their linen in the blood which fell drop by 
drop from the scaffold. One of the soldiers 
even touched the still palpitating body with 
his pike, saying to his comrade as he did so, 
‘“‘T shall now be invincible as he was when 
alive.” 

“Except at Castelnaudary,” replied the 
other. 

“ At Castelnaudary he fought against the 
king, and I shall never do that,” replied the 
soldier. 

Then all returned to quarters, and the 
people dispersed. So by this severe example 


the king was assured of some years of 


MOULINS. 


‘** That would be too great an honour, Madame.” (Sve page 683.) 


A melancholy shake of the head was his 
only reply. It was enough. 

_The duke’s medical attendant accompanied 
him, and expressed a wish to dress his wounds, 


but the duke refused, saying that all his hurts | 


would soon be healed by a single stroke. He 
then walked firmly and without undue haste 
or delay to the scaffold, returning the respect- 


ful salutes of the officers, and fully occupied | 
| hope of saving her husband she entered the 


with his devotions. The executioner then 


approached, cut off the long hair, and turned | 


back the collar from the duke’s neck. 

“Take care that my head does not roll off 
the scaffold,” said the duke as he placed his 
head upon the block. 
in a proper position because of my wounds, 
but you will cure them all with a blow of 
your axe.” Then turning to his confessor 


he said, “I consider this sentence of the | 


king as a decree of G; 1's will.” Then raising 


“TI cannot put myself | 





tranquillity, through the far-seeing policy of 
his powerful minister. 
Meanwhile Gaston of Orleans had managed 


| to evade the condition of his pardon, alleging 


that it had been understood tacitly that the 
life of the Duke of Montmorency was to have 
been spared. He left Tours for Flanders. 

Madame de Montmorency had bidden the 
world adieu. From the day she had lost all 
Convent de Moulins. The abbess met her 
on her arrival. 

‘*T beg you will receive me, mother, to 
live and die here,” murmured the unhappy 
lady. 

The tomb of Henri de Montmorency was 
erected slowly in the chapel, in a manner 
worthy of his name, and as a testimony to the 
inconsolable grief of his widow. When it 


| had been completed she hoped to die, but it 
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was God’s will that she should live and mourn | ‘Since I have daily visited my own in 


for many years after. 

Louis XIII. and Richelieu were dead ; Anne | 
of Austria and Mazarin governed France. | 
During the troubles of the Fronde, Anne was | 
passing through Moulins, and paid a visit to | 
the convent. The queen came to see the 
duchess, now clothed in her religious habit, | 
and still plunged in deep grief. 

“ Since when has your Majesty taken the 
trouble to walk among the tombs?” asked 
Marie des Ursins, raising her eyes, beautiful 
as ever, to the queen’s face. 


Sey oe 


remembrance of King Charles the First,” 
replied Anne of Austria, slowly, as she gazed 
around her, listening to the birds singing in 
the convent garden, and to the nuns’ voices 
in unison in the chapel. “When I have 
become old, and when my son shall have 
attained his majority, I will join you here,” 
she added. 

“That would be too great an honour, 
Madame,” replied the duchess, making a pro- 
found curtsey, “and I most sincerely pray 
that such a fate may not await your Majesty.” 


CRD — 


OUR BRIDE. 


A STORY FROM LIFE. 


BY MRS. F. CL 
CHAPTER I.—HARRY’S FIANCEE. 


ere 


ELL, it is all settled, Sara, and 
I have come to you first to 
be congratulated.” 

“*What is settled, Harry ?” 
I ask, not looking at him, but 
straight forWard out of the window. A use- 
less question mine, and one which I know 
the answer to perfectly, but I want a mo- 
ment’s breathing-time before uttering those 
necessary commonplaces with my lips, with 
which my heart cannot keep pace. I feel 
that Harry is looking at me with astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘What is settled, Sara?” hecries. ‘‘ How 
can you ask? what could it be but one thing? 
You know quite well you are only pre- 
tending, as we used to say when we were 
small kids in ‘auld lang syne.’ Come, kiss me 
and wish me joy.” 

**Oh yes, of course, Harry. How stupid 
of me!” I force myself to answer to this 
appeal,—I hope without much visible effort, 
and look up into his bright, happy face—a 
contrast, I feel, to my own white one, and 
taking his hand, manage to speak those words 
of congratulation and good wishes that he 
expects. Somehow I contrive not to say any- 
thing about being GLap to hear his news, but 
convey in a certainly roundabout and lame 
but truthful way my earnest hopes for his 
happiness; for which ingenuity at such a 
trying moment I consider that I deserve some 
praise. 

“ Thanks, Sally.” 





In enthusiastic mo- 





—IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
INTON PARRY. 


; ments he would call me by that abominable 
short for Sara, which is not so ugly with- 
out the 4. 

“TI was sure you would be glad,” he 
continues, joyfully, at the same time bestow- 
ing a careless brotherly kiss on my forehead, 
to which I submit with a good grace, though 
I would far have preferred a blow from him 
at that moment ; and then he takes up his 
hat to go. Rose would be waiting for him, 
he said ; he had promised to call for her, to 
| bring her up to see the mother. He steps 
back again when he has reached the door to 
say, “ You will be kind to Rose, won’t you, 
Sara? she is such a shy little thing, but so 
affectionate.” I mumble something about 
doing all I can, and Harry is off, scarcely 
waiting for my answer. He seemed almost 
“ off his head” with joy. 

Left to my own meditations, which are the 
very reverse of sweet, I sit in a kind of daze 
for some moments, without power to rouse 
myself, or realize exactly what has come to 
pass, and then when my thoughts do clear 
themselves a little, I tell myself what an utter 
fool I have been not to be better prepared 
| for what it was perfectly clear to every one 
| would happen. But still it had been sudden, 
|look at it which way one would. Three 
| weeks ago Harry Dacres had not a thought 
| beyond his mother, home, and me, and now 
| this stranger had come to take him away 
| from us. Somehow it had seemed as if we 
| three must always go on always living together 
| as long as life lasted, and there was some- 
‘ thing quite unnatural in the idea of a stranger 
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coming to disturb our peace.’ One’s mind 
could not grasp it all at once. 

Harry Dacres and I had known each other, 
had lived in the same dear old home, had 
shared in our mutual possessions, and had 
even shared very equally the same mother’s 
love for twenty years past, ever since he was 
three and I two, when Lady Dacres, good 
loving soul, had taken me, poor wretched 
little orphan, to her motherly heart, to be, as 
she said, a sister to her boy Harry, the little 
baronet of Dacres Park. 

Our mothers had been the closest of 
friends all their lives, and both were left 
widows about the same time, but with this 
difference,—Harry’s mother had plenty of 
this world’s goods to console her, whilst my 
poor mother was well-nigh a beggar. Poor 
mother, poverty did not trouble her long. 
Six months after her husband’s death she 
was carried to the same churchyard where he 
lay, and was laid beside him, and I came to 
be a daughter to Lady Dacres. 

Harry and I were brought up there as 
brother and sister, and I firmly believe that 
he never thought of me in any other way. 
But I—to my sorrow be it said—got to care 
for him as something more than a brother. 
Very unwise of me, no doubt, but I could 
not help it, and I was very quickly punished 
for my foolishness. 

About three weeks before the day my story 
dates from, our old bachelor rector had taken 
his orphan niece, Rose Brownlow, to live 
with him and his sister ; and with her advent 
my troubles began, for Harry was never 
quite the same after that evening we spent at 
the rectory—the very evening Rose arrived. 
And not only was HE different, the change 
was contagious. The mother, as we always 
called her, from being the cheeriest, most 
contented woman in the world, got anxious 
and depressed. Even the old house itself, 
with Harry constantly out of it, constantly at 
Rose’s side, seemed changed, and put on a 
gloomy air, as if heartily disapproving of what 
was going on almost under the shade of its 
venerable gables. 

Of this event, which was throwing its 
shadow before it, the mother never spoke but 
once, It was one, evening when Rose had 
been dining with us, and Harry had walked 
down to the rectory with her, about a quarter 
of a mile away, afterwards. 

“It is not what I should like at all,” she 
said, as her eyes anxiously followed the two 
down the avenue. “His father would not 
have liked it,lam certain, But perhaps it is 


only a boyish flirtation. Let us hope so, my 
darling. 1 hoped to have seen you mistress 
of Dacres by-and-by. This will be a bitter 
disappointment if it comes to pass.” 

‘* Dear mother, don’t talk of that. It could 
never have been, anyhow. Harry has always 
looked upon me as a sister,” I answer, 
returning her loving caress. I cannot echo 
her hope that it is only a boyish flirtation. 
There was something too earnest about 
Harry for that ; and he was not the kind of 
man to indulge in idle flirtations. 

After that one time no word on the subject 
ever passed our lips; we just waited for what 
was tocome. I am roused from my doleful 
meditations by the sound of voices laughing 
and talking. How happy they sounded ! 
and the next minute, with a whirl and a 
flutter, a little butterfly-looking creature was 
in ‘the room, and clasping me, with great 
effusion, in her arms. No one would have 
called her shy certainly. That must have 
been a lover’s delusion. 

Descriptions never give much idea of what 
a person is like, and I will not do Rose 
Brownlow the injustice of describing her 
feature by feature. She was the loveliest 
woman I ever set eyes on ; from the crown of 
her head, with its coil of golden hair, down to 
her little feet, she was perfect. And her 
manner, too, was all that it should be. 
Rather too effusive, some over-critical people 
might have said, for sincerity, but all the 
pleasanter, surely, for its warmth. Certainly, 
then, it could have been nothing but sheer 
jealousy, or some such evil feeling, which 
made me feel for Rose Brownlow, from the 
first evening that I saw her, the most intense 
dislike. 

It was always an effort to make a show 
of even ordinary friendship. She never 
appeared in the least taken aback by my 
coldness ; indeed, if I had been her dearest 
friend, she could not have been much warmer, 
so that I was often obliged to submit very 
grudgingly to hugs, and “ dears,” and “ dar- 
lings,” with which she overpowered me. 

On this grand occasion she was bent on 
going through a very pretty scene of sisterly 
affection, so I let her have her way, sitting 
passive under her kisses until she was fairly 
tired. 

“Tsn’t it charming, Sara darling, to think 
that we shall soon be like real sisters ? Harry 
says you have always been quite a sister to 
him,” was her first little gushing speech, as 
she threw herself in a graceful position at my 
feet, and olasped one of my hands in both 
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of hers. Onone I noticed a lovely diamond 
hoop ring, which I had never seen before. 

This pretty little bit of sentiment I merely 
responded to by a question: ‘‘Have you 
seen Lady Dacres yet, Miss Brownlow?” 
Nothing will ever induce me to call her Rose, 
though she is always entreating me to. 

“ Not yet, I am dying to ; isn’t it tiresome ? 
Jacobs says she has gone into the village.” 

*€ You will not have long to wait. I expect 
she has only gone to old Mrs. Babbige—she 
lives at this end of the village.’ 

“Oh no, Jacob said she left a message to 
say that she would soon be back, I declare 
there she is, and Harry with her. I wondered 
what he went off across the lawn so quickly 
for. The darling mother, I must go to her 
at once.” And off flew Rose, her muslin 
dress with its gay ribbons flying behind her, 
not adding to the amiability of my feelings by 
her easy appropriation of our mother. 

So I was to be an old maid after all. 
After all the hopes and fears of years—for it 
was hard to tell when my love for Harry 
Dacres had grown out of mere child-love to 
what it was now, this was all it had come to. 
To many, mine would have seemed anything 
but a dreary look-out after all. An easy life 
enough to look forward to, few responsibili- 
ties, few cares, the companionship of my best 
of friends, and the performance of such little 
good works as came in my way, —these could 
scarcely be considered irksome duties ; but 
to me, ungrateful young woman that I was, 
the prospect could scarcely have seemed 
more dreary during those first few hours of 
anguish which had to be got through some- 
how. 

I had indulged in the feminine comfort of 
a good cry—if the truth must be told, several 
good cries, until my red eyes calling forth 
remarks from Harry, I was obliged to plead 
guilty to a fictitious cold, which I knew did 
not in the least deceive one pair of loving 
eyes—and am engaged in the unprofitable 
employment of watching the lovers on the 
lawn, when a soft nand is laid on my shoulder, 
and the mother’s gentle voice says, ‘‘ We 
must try and bear it, darling. It is hard, 
but it may be all for the best.” 

The dear mother, that was just like her, 
she always tried to think that everything was 
for the best. And I had been forgetting her 
in my selfish sorrow. 

“Let us come out, mother dear, it is 
pleasant in the air,” I answer. So we, 


too, strolled about, taking care to keep out’ 


of the lovers’ way. We try to talk cheerfully, 











though not with much success, about Harry 
and his prospects. The mother will go away 
from Dacres, she declares, and take me with 
her. 

“Not from crossness or any unkindness 
to dear Harry, but young people are best 
alone. It would have been different with 
you, dear, you and I know each other,” she 
said, as. if fearful that anything disloyal to 
her boy was intended. 

So it was settled then and there, between 
the mother and me, that we should take some 
pretty cottage within easy reach of Dacres. 
“For I must see my boy sometimes,” said 
the mother, pathetically, and there we would 
set up a little home of our own. We settled 
that we would have a few fields, and some 
cows and poultry, and any other live crea- 
tures that could be kept on so small a domain, 
and Lady Dacres’ pretty pair of ponies. 

“ For of course I shall give up my brougham 
to Harry’s wife, and I should not care for 
one at all,” was the mother’s concluding re- 
mark as to what we would or would not have 
in our new abode. 

Somehow we managed to talk ourselves 
almost cheerful at last, and even could bring 
ourselves to talk of the wedding, which was 
to be in two months. 

The mother goes in by-and-by, but I stay 
out, and sit watching the couple, who seem 
as if they would never be tired of pacing 
backwards and forwards; and asI watched 
them with the strange fascination of jealousy, 
and the old maid prospect forces itself upon 
me, I fall to wondering what kind of old maid 
I shall be. A gaunt specimen of maidenhood, 
with bony elbows, high shoulders, and a 
short temper, like old Miss Brownlow at the 
rectory ; or shall I be comfortable and round- 
about, and contented with myself and all the 
world besides, like little Miss Dicksie, in the 
village, whose face, always at the window, 
beams kindly at every one who passes her neat 
little corner house, She can command the 
view of two roads, can Miss Dicksie, from 
her bow-window, and never once have I gone 
up or down either of those two roads without 
seeing the same little round face, with the 
same perfectly happy expression, looking out 
cheerily at the world, or rather at the small 
portion of it under her windows. And yet 
they say Miss Dicksie has had her troubles— 
great troubles. 

It surely could not be so bad to be an old 
maid like Miss Dicksie, and with this com- 
forting thought in my mind I step off the 
terrace into the drawing+oom and take a 
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survey of myself in the long glass between 
the windows; but if I had had any lurking 
hope of being such an old maid myself, that 
glass very quickly undeceived me. It was 
out of all the laws of nature that my tall, 
slight figure should plump and round itself 
to Miss Dicksie’s good-tempered, good-look- 
ing proportions ; and my face was long and 
rather pale, now, at all events, not round and 
rosy like hers ; my nose was aquiline, not a 
severe one certainly, but still belonging to the 
aquiline family of noses, whilst Miss Dicksie’s 
was a happy-looking snub ; and my mouth was 
too much cut in and out, rather a good mouth, 
I believe ; and my eyes, too, were large and 
dark, and rather melancholy, as great a con- 
trast to Miss Dicksie’s little twinkling grey 
ones as could be. And, oh horrors! there 
was a faint line between my eyebrows I had 
never noticed before, which promised to be 
very like Miss Brownlow’s settled frown. 
There was no doubt about it, I should be 
a Miss Brownlow, not a Miss Dicksie. And 
at this deplorable prospect I bury my head 
in a friendly sofa cushion, and indulge again 
in the fatal remedy, which made my eyes 
more furiously red than ever. Steps on the 
gravel brought me to my senses, and I 
betook myself hastily to my own room, 
passing the mother on the way. The sweet 
resigned expression on her gentle face smote 
me, and I determined that never more would 
I add to her grief by any show of sorrow for 
what was inevitable on my part. 

I was very glad altogether that our lovers’ 
engagement was not to be a long one. 
There was no need—there was nothing to 
wait for. Harry, all impatience, wished 
it to be in six weeks, but Rose held out for 
two months. She could not possibly get her 
trousseau ready before then, she declared. 
So the happy day was fixed at the end of 
August. Harry pressed the mother and me 
to stay on with them, but against this she 
wisely and firmly held out. She and I in 
one of our long drives came across just the 
cottage that seemed expressly made for us. 
Lady Dacres lost no time in seeing about 
it. It was about seven miles from Dacres 
Park, and it was soon arranged that we 
should take possession after we had wel- 
comed the bride and bridegroom home. 
Everything went on well—not quite as merrily 
as a wedding bell, for there was more than 
one sad heart amongst us, but smoothly 
enough, considering that the bride was not 
as popular as any one would have supposed 
she would have been from her beauty and 








pleasant manner. The servants were re- 
served about her—old servants, who might 
well have thought themselves at liberty to 
express an opinion; and a month before 
the happy day, Mrs. Martin, the housekeeper, 
who had been with Lady Dacres ever since 
her marriage, gave warning. 

“Why, Martin, I thought you would have 
lived in the old house for ever,” said the 
mother, astonished and vexed. 

“With you, my lady, and Miss Hastings, 
but I am turned fifty, and feel too old to take 
to a new mistress,” 

** What will you do, then ?” 

**Come with you, if you please, my lady, 
as I understand that you are thinking of 
leaving Dacres.” 

“ Yes, certainly, I think I told you myself; 
but I am going to live in a small house, and 
shall not want a housekeeper. You had 
better stay with Sir Harry.” 

“Tam afraid not, my lady; I can come 
as cook, I am not partickiler.” 

And so it was settled, though Harry looked 
very glum at the arrangement. He said 
Dacres would not seem like home without old 
Martin, and he was sure poor little Rose would 
be frightened out of her life at a bran-new 
housekeeper. I think to myself that a whole 
army of new housekeepers would be scarcely 
likely to have such an effect, but say nothing. 
The mother and I had been most puncti- 
liously careful all along not to, by the slight- 
est sign or word, disturb Harry’s opinion of 
and perfect trust in Rose. After all ours 
seemed a quite unnatural prejudice, there 
was no reason for it at all. 

Rose seemed amiable, easily pleased ; and 
if rather vain, was not that to be forgiven in 
a lovely girl, not yet eighteen? So matters 
went on until within a fortnight of the wed- 
ding day, when there happened something 
so strange, and in which I played so very 
foolish, I may say so very wicked a part, for 
SO it seems to me. People have no right to be 
foolish where the happiness of those who 
love is concerned, that if I live to a hundred 
I can never forgive myself. I ought to have 
known better. Any one with a particle less 
wrong-headedness would have acted quite 
differently, I am certain, and averted the dire 
consequences which were brought upon the 
two people dearest to me in the world. 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


HAT I should have disliked and been 
desperately jealous of: Rose Brownlow is 
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natural enough, what any one would feel in 
the same circumstances; but that I should 
have had that feeling of mistrust of her every 
time I looked at her lovely face and noticed 
her smooth, pleasant manner to every one, is 
not so easily explained. I believe the reason 
really was that I dislike every smooth kind 
of people, and prefer a few corners and edges 
in their dispositions here and there. 

The course of true love seemed destined 
to belie its nature in Harry and Rose’s case. 
They indulged in none of the misunderstand- 
ings, sulks, and fumings of ordinary lovers. 
Harry, though inclined to be hasty, was 
sweet-tempered altogether, and Rose was 
always amiability itself; so, as I say, all went 
smoothly until one unlucky evening, about 
which I am going to speak. 

Mr. Brownlow, our rector, had a curate ; 
indeed, for all practical purposes this same 
curate was the only parson which our own 
village of Dacres, and the adjacent one, 
Wingfield, could boast between them, for 
Mr. Brownlow was afflicted with two very 
incurable complaints, old age and laziness. 
This latter infirmity was perhaps scarcely to 
be regretted, for being deaf, and very absent 
as well, he naturally lacked that power of 
sympathy and soothing which the sick and 
poor look for in those who have the care of 
their souls, and was better away from them. 
He generally did part of the duty once on 
Sunday, but those portions of the service which 
he undertook spasmodically here and there, 
were, to say the least, a trial, his wanderings 
off the straight road into by-paths, quite un- 
authorized by the rubric, being incessant. 
Where he would have landed us some- 
times if it had not been for his old sister, 
who sat close to the reading desk, who kept 
up an undercurrent of prompting, and the 
curate, who was always pulling him up and 
setting him off straight again, goodness only 
knows—probably at the end of the Burial 
Service, or in the new version of the Psalms. 

Now this said curate was a most hard- 
working and no doubt estimable little man; 
people all said so, and what people all say 
surely must be right; and I know by the 
cottagers he was simply adored, but to me he 
was a most abominable little man. Whether 
it was his aggravating little round rosy face, 
with its invariable smirk, or his perfectly 
maddening way of sitting on the extreme 
edge of his chair and twiddling his thumbs 
whenever he came to call; whether it was 
his name, Mr. Dood—did any one ever hear 
such a name?—or whether it was because he 


| our lives. 





had done me the honour more than once, 
being the kind of man who cannot take no 
for an answer, of inviting me to become Mrs. 
Dood and share his lodgings at Wingfield, 
and income of a hundred and fifty a year, I 
cannot say. All I know is that I perfectly 
detested that little curate. But decided as 
my feelings were towards him, he might have 
been welcome to make me periodical offers, 
and twiddle his thumbs without ceasing, if 
that had been all, they were harmless pro- 
pensities ; but Mr. Dood became the cause— 
to do him justice, the innocent cause—of 
trouble which I fear will overshadow us all 
Mr. Dood had a brother, a doctor, 
about whom I had often heard him twad- 
dling without paying much attention, until 
one day, just after Rose and Harry’s engage- 
ment, he informed me that he had persuaded 
his brother to come and take the practice at 
Orford, left vacant by the sudden death of 
old Dr. Viner. I thought he meant some- 
thing with his long preamble about this 
important piece of news, and presently he 
asked, with much blushing and trepidation, 
whether I would be so very kind, if I did not 
mind very much, as to do him the favour of 
speaking about his brother—so he put it—at 
the rectory. Now the rectory people were 
patients worth securing, for one or the other 
of them always had an ailment on hand, and 
there were few days in the week that the 
doctor’s carriage was not to be seen at their 
gates; hence the little man’s natural anxiety 
to do his brother a good turn. It appeared 
that Dr. Dood had hitherto only been an 
assistant, and had been looking out for a 
practice for himself, and was quite at liberty 
at the time to fill Dr. Viner’s place at once. 

There was only one other medical man in 
Orford, and he not of much repute, so that 
it was almost certain that the rector and 
his sister would employ Dr. Viner’s suc- 
cessor, as I told Mr. Dood. In any case 
would it not be better for him to speak to the 
rector himself? I suggested. But at this the 
poor little man grew so nervous, fidgety, and 
beseeching, that, to quiet him, I promised to 
do what he wished, and would:speak to Mr. 
Brownlow that very day, though it was no 
light task to convey any new idea to his dim 
understanding. 

When after repeated failures I at length 
conveyed to his inner consciousness the 
necessary information, he was extremely fussy 
about it. 

“Dear me, my dear, I am very glad you 
have told me. I was only just saying to 
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sister Jane that we must send for Mr. 
Mason, and I have always had a very great 
objection to Mr. Mason. I am very glad 
indeed. No doubt Dr. Dood—you did say 
doctor, I think, will have some new ideas—a 
young man, you say,—and will understand 
our case better even than Dr. Viner. Dr. 
Viner has passed his best days. Let me see, 
how many years older than me? he must have 
been six at least, and I was seventy last 
Sunday. Jane, my dear, what do you say? 
I think we can’t do better than send for this 
young man.” 

Jane intimated her approval by taking up 
his earstrumpet and shouting down it, in a 
voice loud enough to break the drum of any 
ordinary ear, “ He might do something for 
the pain in your knee.” 

“To be sure he might, sister Jane. Dr. 
Viner never understood it; said it was all 
nervousness. We really cannot be without 
a medical man any longer ; in our state of 
health it is very unsafe indeed, and I only 
six years younger than the old doctor. There 
is no knowing what may happen. The 
funeral was yesterday. Don’t you think that 
we might with perfect propriety send for Dr. 
Dood—did you not say his name was Dood, 
my dear, the same as our curate? how 
strange !—to-morrow? Is he settled here yet, 
my dear?” 

‘Not yet, but he is staying at the ‘ George,’ 
at Orford, for a few days, and would see you, 
no doubt;” and I tried, for about the 
fifth time, to make him comprehend that the 
curate and doctor were brothers. He was 
very pleased when this piece of intelligence 
was at length conveyed to him, for his curate 
was a great favourite with Mr. Brownlow. 
So he ought to have been, considering how 
he drudged for him, and never complained. 
The next day Mr. Dood told me that his 
brother had been sent for to the rectory, and 
the following Sunday evening there was a 
stranger in church, whom I felt sure could be 
no other than the new doctor. We were 
only two miles from Orford, and people 
from the town often came to the evening 
service in summer. Dr. Dood—for so he 
proved to be—sat just where we could not 
possibly help seeing him from our seat, and a 
more striking-looking man it would be hard 
to find. It seemed almost impossible that 
he could be brother to the insignificant little 
curate. He must have been quite six feet 
two, though his fine broad shoulders pre- 
vented the lanky look such tall men are apt 
to have. His profile was perfect, and his 





head well set on and well shaped. He was 
quiet and gentlemanly-looking, and very 
attentive to the service. He walked just in 
front of us as we came home from church, 
Rose with us, and he turned in at the rectory 
gate, which we had to pass, just as we went 
by. Rose did not goin; she generally spent 
her evenings with us. 

‘So that is your new doctor, Rose, is it ? ” 
said Harry. “ He is rather an improvement 
on old Viner, certainly, snuffy o!d bore.” 

‘*T don’t think he ever troubled you much, 
Harry,” I say, as Rose makes no answer; 
she was wonderfully quiet that evening. 

“Yes, he did. He upset his snuff-box all 
over me when I had the measles, and was 
always button-holing one about something or 
other. This one looks a quiet fellow, who 
will not trouble any one. What a pair of 
shoulders he has! He looks as if he could 
knock down an elephant. Come, Rosie, let 
us walk round by the copse ;” and off go the 
happy pair, leaving the mother and me to 
toddle home /é/e-a-/ée, with that fine ex- 
clusiveness which belongs to lovers. 

During all my continual visits to the 
rectory I only encountered Dr. Dood twice: 
once he was coming out of the gate and held 
it open for me, but we did not exchange any 
remarks; he merely raised his hat, and I 
bowed; and the second time was in the 
porch, when Mr. Brownlow was with him, 
and introduced us. I noticed that he had 
fine, rather sad-looking grey eyes, and a very 
pleasant smile, but he said nothing to me, 
nor I to him, for the rector took his arm, and 
continued his account of some highly inte- 
resting illness he had had twenty years ago, 
all down the carriage drive, in a very loud 
tone of voice. Therefore I had no oppor- 
tunity whatever of forming any opinion of the 
new doctor. He seemed in high favour at 
the rectory, but that was merely in a profes- 
sional way. I never heard of his dining or 
visiting there on any other terms, and to us 
he remained a perfect stranger. We were all 
too well to want a doctor, and we did not 
seem likely ever to know much of Dr. Dood 
unless some one got ill. Unfortunately, 
though, as matters turned out, I was destined 
to know a great deal more about Dr. Dood 
than was pleasant, though personally I never 
really knew him. The lower part of the park 
at Dacres was bounded by a broad copse of 
beautiful trees, through which ran a broad 
well-kept walk, perfectly arched overhead 
with branches that met and interlaced, and 
bordered on each side with mossy banks ; 
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rather a damp walk in winter, but perfect on 


a hot summer’s day. About the middle of 


‘this walk was a rustic summer-house, an ear- 


wiggy little place, but with such a pretty look- 


out that we sat there a great deal on hot 


days, and that was a particularly hot summer, 
I remember. The summer-house did not 
face the broad walk ; a little path led round 
to the front of it, and it had a little garden 
of its own, with a smooth lawn sloping down 
to the quick-set hedge against the road, with 
flower-beds all about it, and a broad border 
all round, full of old-fashioned sweet-scented 
spring and summer flowers. That garden 
was one of our shows at Dacres; it was so 
unexpected, coming upon it in the middle of 
a wood. A little to the right of the summer- 
house a winding path led down to a gate 
which opened on the road leading to the 
rectory, and right in front of it was a lovely 
view of far-off hills. I should be afraid to 
say how many miles they said we could see 
from there. 

One day it had been piping hot, with a 
perfectly breezeless, almost unbearable heat 
ail day, and a succession of visitors had 
quite prevented us from going to the copse 
to be revived, so that the mother, always 
sensitive to heat, was thoroughly done up by 
the evening. As soon as dinner was over—we 
dined at six that day—lI insisted on her lying 
down, and betook myself alone to listen to 
the nightingales, and be regaled with sweet 
summer scents and sounds in the summer- 
house. 

For a wonder we had not seen Rose that 
day. Harry had taken her for a ride in the 
afternoon, but she had not come up to the 
house. He had gone—-much against his will, 
for he begrudged every moment from Rose— 
to dine with an old friend a few miles off. It 
was settled that I was to go too, and so I had 
told Rose, but at the last this was altered. I 
never cared to leave the mother when she 
was not well, or overtired, and as it was 
nothing formal, merely a family dinner, it was 
left open to us to come or not, as we liked. 

I had sat in the summer-house about 
half an hour, not reading or working, but just 
luxuriating in doing nothing but taking in 
the sweet scents, and sights, and sounds, 
when I heard the click of the little gate which 
ted into the road. It had a horrid noisy 
click, and could be heard a long way off ; 
and presently other sounds reached me, 
footsteps and a man’s and a woman’s voices. 
{t must be one of the servants out for a walk 
with a friend, I think, and take no more 
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| notice, and the footsteps die away; they had 











gone in the other direction, which was a relief, 
for I did not want to be disturbed. By and 
by, though, they return and come closer and 
closer ; I take up a book and a shawl which I 
had brought with me, and prepare to return 
in disgust, for I felt sure they would come to 
the summer-house, which I would rather leave 
to their enjoyment. 

As I am stepping down from the porch, 
though, I am brought to a standstill by a 
great surprise. It is no servant’s voice which 
I hear, it is most unmistakably Rose 
Brownlow’s, and surely the other must be 
Harry’s. Something must have happened is 
my first thought, woman-like, and I am 
about to rush out to see WHAT, when I am 
struck perfectly stupefied by what I next 
hear, and can merely hold on helplessly to 
one of the posts of the summer-house and 
listen, without knowing quite what I am 
about. The two are just behind the summer- 
house now, and I can hear that the voice is 
not Harry’s; it has deeper, much less boyish 
tones, and one unfamiliar to me. He was 
saying something that I could not hear, but 
Rose’s answer was quite distinct. 

She spoke in a whining, unusual voice. 

“Tt is cruel of you, James, to reproach me. 
How could we have been married? It would 
have been madness. You said so once your- 
self.” 

His words are quite clear next time. 

‘So it would have been if you were going 
to drive me mad with jealousy. But I never 
said so during the last weeks you were at 
Wilmouth. The very day you went away I 
went to beg you again to be my wife, and 
they told me you were gone, and no one 
would tell me whither ; God knows I wished 
to ae ee ” 

The last part of the sentence was spoken 
too low for me to hear, and I could only catch 
her answer. 

“ Then why should you come where I am 
to plague me now, just when I am trying to 
forget all THAT, and be happy?” she whined. 

“ My darling, I never had an idea that 
you were here, and I would have gone to the 
other end of the world rather than interfere 
with your happiness. I would have gone 
away if it had been possible, but it was not, 
and to see you every day like this, and to 
know that your heart is not a bit in this 
marriage, is more than mortal man can stand 
quietly. I know I am a weak fool, but I 
can’t help myself with your angel face so near 
me always. You ought to have let me 
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know, Rose, if you are not wishing to see me 
again.” 

“TI never knew, James, that you were 
coming. Your brother never mentioned it 
before me. I really did not know until that 
morning when we met in the hall so suddenly, 
and I thought I should have died of fright 
when uncle introduced us. I have not treated 
you badly, James, I am quite free to marry.” 

“Can any girl think herself free to marry 
one man when she loves another ? can you of 
all people? Rose, you might do anything 
with me if you chose, but you will make a 
perfect devil of me if you marry this man, 
after what you said last evening. You must 
give it up, Rose, and tell Sir Harry the truth. 
You have no right to marry him.” 

“Tell Sir Harry!” Rose almost shrieked 
it out. “It would kill him ; he would never 
get over it. You must be mad to think of 
such a thing, James. You seem to have 
very strange ideas.” 

‘Kill him? nonsense! Men don’t die so 
easily. You were not afraid of my being 
killed. He would soon get over it, and marry 
that fine-looking girl who lives——” 

** No, no, James, don’t torture me so ; how 
cruel you are! I tell you it cannot be, and I 
will marry him;” and then came sounds of 
violent sobbing, weeping, caressings, and 
comfortings, and presently, after a short 
silence, of footsteps going back again. 

I had played the repulsive part of eaves- 
dropper really almost unconsciously to my- 
self up to this time, being so entirely taken 
by surprise, which made me feel faint and 
helpless, but at the sound of their retreating 
steps I roused myself. There was only one 
thing to be done; to tell them immediately 
that I had overheard all. 

I stooped to pick up my hat, which in 
my feeling of faintness I had dragged off, 
and followed them, but they had been too 
quick for me, they must surely have heard 
me move ; just as I reached the turning to 
the gate it was slammed t6. Never mind, 
I had the whole length of the road between 
the gate and rectory in which to catch 
them up, so I tugged at the gate manfully— 
it always required a good tug to persuade 
it to open. But this time no persuasion 
had any effect whatever, and stooping to 
look at the lock, I saw that the key had 
been removed ; I was locked in. 

It was a high narrow gate, too high for 
me to get over, though I had been wont to 
pride myself on my climbing powers in my 
scrambles with Harry, and the hedge was 








high too, and so thick, it was impossible to 
see through it, but there was a low place just 
in front of the summer-house, where we had 
often jumped down, and thither I went as 
speedily as possible. 

When I reached the road, as might be ex- 
pected, no one was visible, but I was deter- 
mined not to be beaten, and ran and got to 
the rectory gates in time to see Rose dawd- 
ling very deliberately up the carriage drive, 
swinging her hat. I need scarcely say that 
she was alone. 

If I had been a ghost she could not have 
looked more scared than when I called her by 
name. I was evidently the last person she 
expected to see, and I was conscious that my 
voice had an unnatural sound ; indeed, I felt 
well-nigh awe-struck at what had passed, it 
was such an entirely new experience. We had 
lived out of the world, the mother and Harry 
and I, more than was good for us perhaps, 
and were more astonished than ordinary 
fashionable folks would be at anything new 
and strange to us. I say the first words 
that come to me,’—‘“ Miss Brownlow, I have 
heard it all,” and catch hold of her, thinking 
she is going to faint. 

But she did nothing of the kind; she re- 
covered herself and faced me almost defiantly, 
though there was light enough to see that 
every bit of the pretty pink colour had gone 
out of her cheeks. 

“Well, what have you heard?” I never 
thought Rose could have spoken in such a way. 

“You know what I mean very well,” I 
answer, trying to speak quietly. 

“No, I don’t. All you could have heard 
was that I was once engaged to Dr. Dood, 
and our engagement was broken off. What 
of that ? many girls are engaged more than 
once, and I must say that I think it is very 
mean of you, Miss Hastings, to have been 
listening to our conversation,” she answered, 
and tried to move away from me. 

But I have made up my mind that she 
shall hear all I have to say. 

“ Miss Brownlow, that was not all, you 
know it was not ; and I could not help over- 
hearing, I was in the summer-house,” I 
answer, taking hold of her hand, deter- 
mined to have it out with her. 

“So you did not go with Harry?” said 
Rose, ignoring my words conveniently, and 
showing plainly that she had counted on my 
being out of the way. 

‘‘ No, the mother was not weil, but that 
has nothing to do with this matter. You 
must tell Harry about it.” 
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“ Tell Harry!” in perfectly horrified tones. 
‘Are you mad too, Sara?” And then she 
became wheedling. 

‘Oh, Sara darling, please, please don’t say 
anything to Harry about it, I could not help it. 
Dr. Dood and I were engaged more than a 
year ago, only for a very short time; we 
guarrelled, and I never expected to see him 
again, but he would insist on seeing me 
again, just once. I will never see him again, 
really I won’t.” 

“ But why don’t you marry Dr. Dood, if 
you like him best ?” 

“Marry Dr. Dood? Why, he has got 
nothing to keep a wife on, and I can’t go 
on living with Uncle and Aunt Brownlow. 








You don’t know how dreadful they are; | 


besides, I like Harry.” 

“Dr. Dood has just as much as many 
other medical men to keep a wife on, he will 
have a good practice here,” I answer. 

“Oh yes, a nice living, I dare say, far 
better than being a baronet’s wife, and having 
ever so many thousands a year. But I can 
juite understand that you wish—wish our 
engagement to be broken off,” said Rose, her 
face hardening into that horrible defiant ex- 
pression which made her look almost ugly. 

This last sneer was more than I could 
stand. I thought I had concealed my feel- 
ings very well, and I turned from her towards 
home, but had not gone many yards before 
she came racing after me, sobbing and crying 
just as she had done to Dr, Dood. 

‘Sara darling, I did not mean it, it was 
very rude of me, please forgive me. Oh don’t 
tell Harry, he would kill James—Dr. Dood, I 
mean, and everything is settled now.” The 
extremely unsentimental name, connected 
with such a sentimental occasion, nearly 
makes me laugh, in spite of my unhappiness, 
but I restrain myself, and try to think only 
of the serious part of this unfortunate affair. 

“ But, Rose, why not tell Harry?” I say 
again, feeling that that is the only point to 
be gained. * He is generous and kind, and if 
you really care nothing about Dr. Dood, and 
iave wished him good-bye for ever, there is 
no reason why Harry should not know about 

It would be more honest, I think.” 

At these words Rose threw herself into my 
arms with a fresh burst of tears. She seemed 
as if terrified. 

“No, no, Sara, you frighten me to death. 
{ can’t tell Harry, and no girl is obliged to 
speak about any former engagement.” 

__ ‘Not always, perhaps. But Dr. Dood is 
likely to be in the neighbourhood for years ; 








besides——’’ I could not finish the sentence. 
I could not bear to speak of those unautho- 
rized caresses and loving words which were 
apparently quite unrepulsed. 

It ended in her getting her own way, but 
with the distinct understanding that if 
anything of the kind occurred again, I 
should tell Harry at once; but only half 
satisfied with Rose, and wholly dissatisfied 
with myself, I went on my way homewards 
in the fast growing darkness, with a very 
heavy heart. 

CHAP. II[.—THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 
HE preparations for the wedding went 
on gaily enough. Old Mr. Brownlow 
behaved handsomely in the way of a 
trousseau to his brother’s orphan daughter, 
and Rose was set out with everything a bride 
could want. Nothing was very fine or 
extravagant, but all in an excellent taste. 

Rose rebelled entirely against her aunt 
having to do at all with the choice of her 
trousseau, in which she was wise; and, as 
usual, she got her own way. So the mother 
and I were enlisted in her services, and long 
and frequent shoppings at Dronfield, a 
much finer place than our poor little Orford, 
were the order of the day, for there were few 
days during that last fortnight that our iron- 
greys might not have been seen by the natives 
of Dronfield if they had chosen to look for 
them. The old coachman grumbled, and 
said his horses were getting too much 
work, but my belief is that it did them a 
world of good—fat, lazy things. However 
that might be, they had to go, for of course 
there was always something fresh cropping 
up to be got. Rose generally went with 
us, that is, when she could get away from 
Harry, that most exacting of lovers; and I 
was quite surprised to see how much sense 
Rose showed about getting her things. I 
thought she would have been extravagant in 
her notions, but she was not so at all; on 
the contrary, she tried to make her uncle’s 
cheques go as far as possible. 

“‘T shall be able to have plenty of finery 
by and by—I shall get what is useful now,” 
she whispered to me one day, turning her 
back valiantly on a most tempting heap of 
silks with which the mother was much taken 
up ; and nothing would tempt her to spend 
money uselessly. 

The wedding dress and two or three best 
ones were to come from London, but every- 
thing else we got at Dronfield. That these 
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were days of perfect misery to me need 
scarcely be said ; every day was a burden to 
be borne, and I quite longed for it all to be 
over and to be at rest, with only the dear 
mother, who knew and understood it all, near 
me. The strain of keeping up appearances 
became almost unbearable sometimes. Even 
Rose noticed my altered looks, which were 
impossible to command. 

*“You used to have such a lovely colour, 
Sara, and now it is all gone. I do believe 
you are pining because I am going to take 
your old playfellow away. Never mind, we 
shall soon be back, and then I will allow you 
to see him very often,” she said one day, in 
that gay off-hand way of hers, in which one 
never knew how much earnest there 
might be. 

“T have had a good deal to think of,” is 
all I answer, and make an effort to cheer up. 
I am even guilty of the enormity of rubbing 
my cheeks with a rough towel before dinner, 
fearing some remark from Harry as well. 
He does make a remark, but it is a favour- 
able one; he says how well I am looking. 

But I do not wish to talk about myself 
or my feelings at that time, the remembrance 
of them is very painful, even after many 
years. I must get on with my story instead. 
After the evening of my unfortunate dis- 
covery Rose and I never spoke about what 
had passed between her and Dr. Dood; I 
think we both felt that it would be unprofit- 
able to do so, and by mutual consent let the 
matter rest. Rose was, if possible, more 
gentle and affectionate, and more anxious to 
do everything Harry wished than before, and 
he looked the image of content and perfect 
happiness. Never was a man more entirely 
trustful of the woman he was going to marry 
than Harry Dacres was of Rose Brownlow. 
But to the mother and me he was changed, 
and he was never quite the same Harry to 
us again. 

We were all so busy the last fortnight that 
the days flew past almost without our keep- 
ing count of them, and the day before the 
wedding soon arrived, the busiest day of all, 
—for try as one will to be beforehand, there 
are always a hundred and fifty things crop- 
ping up at the last moment to be seen to. 
The mother was quite tired out too, and I 
made her rest, that she might be fresh for the 
morrow, so that I had no one to help me 
with the final arrangements, for old Miss 
Brownlow was worse than useless; she al- 
ways got flurried and nervous, and generally 
to her bed at anything at all out of the 


usual course of events ; therefore I had my 
hands pretty full, for the villagers were busy 
erecting triumphal arches all along between 
the rectory and the church, and would keep 
fetching me to see if they would do. Then 
there were the school children, who had been 
fitted out in new blue frocks and hats, to be 
coached up in their part in the next day’s 
proceedings. And there were the flowers for 
the breakfast-table to be done. Rose en- 
treated that they should not be left to her 
aunt, and unluckily I had been disappointed 
about a friend who would have been a host 
in herself, and who had promised to come 
and help. To do Rose justice, she was 
willing enough to have done her part, but 
Harry claimed her every minute ; he had no 
idea of any one ever wanting Rose but him- 
self. There were the church decorations also 
to be seen to, our old sextoness’s notions of 
decoration being of the most primitive kind, 
consisting chiefly of boring a hole wherever 
there was a corner, and sticking a piece of 
green stuff or a flower in it. I was glad to 
be busy ; tired hands and feet help one to 
forget the heartache, which will make itself 
felt in every quiet moment. 

We dispensed with dinner altogether that 
day, but there was a nondescript meal instead, 
from six till eight, for people to come to as 
they liked: not that our wedding guests were 
many by any means ; the clergyman from the 
next parish who was to marry the happy 
couple, a neighbouring baronet and his son, 
who was to be Harry’s best man, and two 
Miss Thornleys, bridesmaids, together with 
a friend of Rose’s whom we had been asked 
to take in, were all, I think. All these did 
not arrive until quite the evening, for which 
we were most thankful: the mother and I 
felt truly grateful to them for sparing us the 
entertaining of them all the afternoon, and no 
one came until our work was nearly done. 

Those last days had been very wretched 
ones to me; putting my own feelings out of 
the question, I was haunted by the convic- 
tion of not having acted rightly, and that 
harm would come of my having weakly given 
in to Rose, for I could not help an entire 
mistrust of that very smooth-spoken young 
lady. And the evening before the wedding 
this feeling was stronger than ever. I only 
got home from the church at seven, and had 
eaten a few mouthfuls and drunk a glass of 
wine, the first food I had had since breakfast, 
when the butler came in with a large basket 
full of magnificent white roses. 

“Cameron cut these the last thing, miss, 
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because he thought they would be fresher for 
the breakfast-table,” explained Manning, 
apologetically, as well he might, for I did not 
bargain for having a lot more flowers to see 
to, and depositing the basket as he spoke at 
my feet. ‘I felt inclined to give it a good kick, 
and send all its contents flying. Fussy old 
Cameron, he might just as well have let me 
have them with the other flowers, early ; he 
always had some curious fad or other, but 
such an addition to our decorations must 
not be slighted, there is nothing for it but 
for me to go down to the rectory and arrange 
them as quickly as possible. Miss Brownlow 
would be certain to pick off every leaf and put 
them in stiff little rows round a soup plate if 
they were left to her tender mercies. 

“Give them to one of the stable boys, 
Manning, to take down to the rectory, and send 
the épergne from the morning-room, and say 
that I will come directly. Has Cameron 
sent in the bouquets yet?” 

“Yes, miss. They are in my lady’s 
room.” 

“Then you had better let Sir Harry know. 
He wished to take Miss Brownlow’s himself.” 

Manning intimates that he will attend to 
my orders, and I prepare, feeling anything 
but amiable, to proceed to the rectory as fast 
as my tired feet will let me. I knew there 
would have to be a grand hunting up for 
something to put the flowers in, for the 
épergne would not hold them all, the rectory 
being one of those peculiarly constituted 
houses where nothing that is wanted is ever 
forthcoming, and we had quite stripped our- 
selves of vases, china, and all kinds of mis- 
cellaneous articles, and really could not spare 
any more. I should probably have to fall 
back on the soup plates discreetly disguised, 
and not in their truthful nakedness, as Miss 
srownlow would have undoubtedly revealed 
them. 

I thought I heard voices as I opened the 
rectory gate, but it made such a noise in 
slamming to, that I may have been mistaken. 
Footsteps there were though unmistakably, 
and in turning round the bend to the house 
I came face to face with Dr. Dood. He 
looked rather startled and tried to pass me 
with a bow, but I stopped him and said I 
hoped there was nothing wrong 

‘‘Oh no, nothing at all, thank you, but 
Mr. Brownlow likes me to call nearly every 
day, and I could not come earlier,” he an- 
swered, in the deep musical voice I had only 
heard once before. 





He raised his hat, evidently not wishing 








to encourage conversation, and we went on 
our several ways, but I was perfectly certain 
that I saw the flutter of a white dress 
amongst the trees a short distance off, and 
Rose always wore white of an evening. 

However, when I got to the drawing-room, 
there she was, seated all alone at the open 
French window, looking as sweet and un- 
ruffled as usual, her cheeks a little flushed 
perhaps, but the evening was warm. 

She came to meet me with her usual show 
of ardent affection. 

‘Oh, Sara dear, have you really come to 
arrange those lovely roses for us? How good 
you are ! but how tired you look, poor darling ! 
We have all been very selfish, and I tell 
Harry he has been the worst of all. Here, 
sit in this arm-chair and have the little table 
in front of you, and Jane shall bring you 
everything ; that won’t be so tiring as standing 
at the hall table, will it, dearest?” 

I was tired and sorely out of spirits too, 
and I let Rose settle me down with my 
basket of flowers beside me, and the épergne 
for the choicest roses on the table. I felt I 
ought to say something to Rose about my 
suspicions, but did not know how to begin; 
indeed, it was a very difficult matter to make 
one’s self unpleasant to Rose, for she had such 
a very conciliating manner herself, and it 
seemed more difficult than ever this evening, 
for never had I seen her look more lovely; 
and as I looked at her I did not wonder at 
any man being madly infatuated about her. 

White always became her, and her dress, 
though assimple as could be, was picturesquely 
made, with elbow sleeves which showed off 
her round arms, and with a little ruff standing 
up round the throat, where the dress was left 
a little open: the ruff itself was scarcely 
whiter than the neck beneath it, and some 
Gloire de Dijon roses mellowed the white as 
no startling contrast could have done. She 
disarmed me with her loveliness, and it was 
with a great effort and very brusquely that 
the words came, “I met Mr. Dood just now 
in the carriage drive, Miss Brownlow.” 

Rose looked up quite calmly. I could 
not see that she even changed colour. 

“Oh yes. He came to see uncle, f 
believe. He works himself into a perfect 
fever if he is left a day without a doctor, 
poor old man.” Anything more unconscious 
than her manner could not be imagined. 

‘‘But Miss Brownlow,” I begin again ; and 
then was any one so unlucky as I? the door 
opened, and in walked Harry with the bridal 
bouquet. There was no getting a word with 
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Rose after that ; indeed, I thought she took 
particular pains to avoid being alone with 
me, not even coming to the front door to wish 
me good-bye as usual ; it was Harry who came 
out and strolled with me as far as the copse. 

“You are not afraid to go up alone, are 
you, Sally?” he asked when we had got to 
the gate. I laughed ; it had been far darker 
and later than that many times when I had 
run home from the rectory, when the owls 
were hooting and the bats flitting ghost-like 
about. 

‘Good night then, Sara, and thank you so 
much, dear old sis, for all you have done. 
You have been a good sister to me; and 
when we come back you will come and see 
us very often, won’t you? The place won't 
seem like itself without you.” 

I make no answer, but return his brotherly 
kiss, and we part. 

Poor Harry Dacres! could he have fore- 
seen the next occasion on which we should 
be meeting by owl’s light, he surely would 
rather have hastened to put thousands of 
miles between him and Rose Brownlow 
than have gone so eagerly back to her side. 


CHAP, IV.—HARRYS HOME-COMING. 


HE wedding day was perfect as regards 

weather, which was bright with the full- 
blown brilliancy of an August day. Not the 
faintest speck of cloud was to be seen, and 
there was sunshine enough to make a hun- 
dred brides happy if the old proverb holds 
good. 

Our bride looked all that a bride should 
look as she came into church with her uncle, 
she rather supporting him than he her, but 
modestly and affectionately, and without any 
ostentation of helping him when he stumbled 
once or twice. Rose would have preferred a 
smarter ‘‘ supporter,” but we all thought that 
that would hurt the poor old uncle’s feelings, 
and she submitted with very good grace. Her 
dress was a very simply made white satin, and 
in the front of it I noticed that she had a 
bunch of the same yellow roses as she had 
worn the night before ; and we, the brides- 
maids, by her desire, wore dresses alike of 
cream colour. 

They made a fine-looking couple, Harry 
Dacres and his bride, she with her exquisite 
beauty, and, though pale, perfectly self- 
possessed; and he tall, well made, and manly- 
looking. Harry was not handsome, but he 
had an air about him—he showed what he 
was. He looked as a descendant of all the 





Dacres—the names of many of which were 
set out on huge tablets above his fair head— 
should look. 

I was most taken up with the mother, 
though during the service I could not be 
quite near to her, but could not help watch- 
ing her sad pale face, so different from what it 
had been a short time ago ; she looked as ii 
the blight of some heavy sorrow had fallen 
upon her, or as if some presentiment of evi! 
was weighing her down. Never was a more 
sorrowful face seen at a wedding. I hoped 
that other people put it down to natural 
sorrow at parting with her son; no doubt 
they did, but I knew better. It was all ove: 
at last— the breakfast and speechifyings, 
the leave-takings, the feastings of school 
children and the entertainings of old 
women,—and the mother and I are lett 
alone, and right thankful to be at peace and 
rest once more, after all the bustle and 
worrying. 

Harry and Rose intended to be away 
about two months, going to Paris first, anc 
then to the south of France. Harry would 
have preferred staying in England, but Rose 
had never been abroad, and so it was settled. 

The mother and I had plenty to do in 
those weeks. It was pleasant work though), 
fitting up a little sitting-room for Rose, with 
all manner of pretty things, and getting 
furniture for our own new home, which was 
undergoing fresh papering and painting. I 
think I could almost have been happy again 
in those days if it had not been for the 
mother. All the cheering words I could 
think of to say could not take that look of 
sorrow from her face. She never complained 
—that was not the mother’s way,—and she 
was always sympathetic and ready to enter 
into everything, but all joy seemed to have 
gone out of her life. Sometimes this seemed 
almost unreasonable, for she at all events 
knew nothing against Rose; but she always 
said patiently that she could not help it; she 
did not know why she felt sad, and she thought 
she should feel better when Rose and Harry 
were settled at Dacres. And she seemed to 
dislike any notice being taken of her looks 
so much, that I gave up at last trying to 
rouse her, and could only hope that Harry’s 
coming would restore her to her former 
happy self. 

It seemed after all that there was a pros- 
pect of this being accomplished much sooner 
than we expected, for one morning about 
five weeks after the wedding, to our great 
surprise, there came a letter from Harry, 
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dated from London, to say that they had 
given up going further south than Paris, and 
would be at Dacresin two days’ time. I was 
dismayed, for we were not nearly ready for 
them, but the mother brightened up wonder- 
fully ; she had not looked so well since Harry’s 
engagement. 

“We can easily have all ready by then, my 
dear. The bed and dressing rooms are 
ready all but the curtains, which must be 
fetched to-day—and Rose won’t mind put- 
ting up with my old sitting-room for a little 
while,” she said, quite eagerly ; and kissing 
me, she bustled off to consult with the house- 
keeper. 

The home-coming made almost as much 
fuss as the wedding, for of course the news 
soon got about, and some of the tenants, 
with whom Harry was a great favourite, as an 
open-handed, kind young fellow would be 
likely to be, announced their intention of 
dragging the carriage up from the station. 
Fortunately, though, there was a very heavy 
hill between us and Orford, so that this well- 
meant intention was given up, to our great 
relief, for it was very certain that Harry 
would much prefer his mother’s carriage 
horses to farmers to draw him and his bride 
along the last stage of their homeward 
journey. So they contented themselves with 
erecting three enormous triumphal arches, 
one at the lodge*gate, another halfway down 
the avenue, and the third close to the hall 
door. They were really works of art, and 
it was surprising how they got them done in 
the time. 

Our bride and bridegroom were to arrive 
at six, so’ at six we were all on the look-out. 
Lots of the villagers were about the avenue 
and park by that time to give them welcome, 
some carrying huge posies of gaudy flowers, 
and others flags with all kinds of mottoes of 
welcome on them. 

Six o'clock came and went, the quarter 
soon followed, and then in an incredibly short 
space of time, so it seemed to us watchers, 
the great stable clock struck out the half- 
hour. They must have missed their train ; 
the next one got in at a quarter to seven, so 
we all wait patiently still for another hour 
and more, until at last we know that it is no 
use waiting any longer; and I go down 
amongst the people at the mother’s request, 
to say that they had better go home, for 
there would be no bride and bridegroom 
coming that night. There must have been 
some mistake, and Sir Harry and Lady 
Dacres will come to-morrow, I try to say 





cheerfully, but with a sinking at the heart 
which does not agree with my words. 

So they disperse crestfallen and dis- 
appointed. 

‘Tl en there garlands will all be dead to- 
morrow when squire comes. No good us 
putting them up at all. And them roses, 


they were a sight this morning,” said one , 


old man, looking up disconsolately at one of 
the arches, which was already beginning to 
look rather draggled. 

They went, but they left anxious hearts 
behind them. The mother and I look at 
each other, scarcely daring to speak our 
thoughts. Railway accidents and all kinds 
of unspoken horrors suggest themselves, as 
they will do at such times; and we still 
keep straining our eyes and ears anxiously, 
though we know the hopelessness of it. There 
was only the faint hope of the nine o’clock 
train, and it was most unlikely that Harry 
would bring his wife home for the first time 
so late as that; but to comfort the mother I 
do as she bids me, and order the carriage to 
go again. 

Harry was a singularly particular man 
about appointments of any kind, and I felt 
certain that he would have sent a message 
had they been detained unexpectedly. When 
nine o’clock came, and all hopes of a telegram 
vanished, I got so feverishly anxious that I 
could not stay in the house, so went down the 
avenue to catch the first sound of coming 
wheels. I had not reached the gate very 
long before quick-trotting steps sounded on 
the hard road, and I could see the moonlight 
shining on the chest of one of the greys. Is 
that a head out of the window? I fancy it 
is, and almost shout for joy; but no, as it 
comes closer, and the moon lights up men, 
horses, and carriage, I see no sign of any one 
on the look-out. My eyes deceived me. I 
get behind a clump of trees, prepared to rush 
out should they be there. ‘The lodge-keeper 
opens the gate, and the carriage comes 
quickly through. I can look quite into it, 
and see that it is empty. Then I KNow 
that something has happened, for there was 
nothing in the ordinary course that could 
have detained them, or anyhow have pre- 
vented a message. 

The weight of coming sorrow was heavy 
upon me, and the idea of the house where 
there would be no rest that night so oppres- 
sive, that I stayed in the avenue and strolled 
up and down under the old trees in the quiet 
moonlight, trying to calm myself to face 
whatever there might be before us. 
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I could see the lights in the mother’s 
room, and the curtains drawn aside now and 
then, as if she, poor soul, were watching hope- 
lessly still. I must have been walking up 
and down for nearly an hour on the turf, 
when suddenly, without a word of warning, a 
hand was on my shoulder. I did not scream, 
being too scared forthat. I stood stock-still, 
and waited for what was to come next. Then 
a voice like a stranger’s said, ‘‘ Sara,” and I 
turned to behold Harry Dacres. Was it 
really Harry in the flesh, or his wraith? I had 
to look long before being certain. Could 
that haggard, death-like face be the one I 
had seen so radiant a few weeks before ? 

“‘ Harry, is it you?” I question, and put 
my hand out to feel if he is really solid, or 
some shape that I have conjured up in my 
anxiety. 

“Yes, Sara, it is I, Harry Dacres,” he 
answered, in the same voice, so unlike his 
own, 

‘“‘“But where is Rose, Harry? What “as 
happened ? ” 

“T don’t know where Rose is, or what has 
happened, Sara; she has gone away.” And 
the tone was enough to break one’s heart to 
hear. 

“‘Gone away, Harry ? What do you mean?” 
and my voice fails for the terror which seizes 
me. There could be only one reason for her 
leaving him. 

Harry puts his arm round me and buries 
his face in my neck, as he used to when a 
little boy, and I was the bigger of the two,— 
and what was he but a boy still? a poor 
heart-broken boy, though we had given up 
measuring our heights ; so I stroke his head 
and try to soothe him in the old way. 

‘Sara, I don’t know how to bear it,” he 
almost sobbed, as if he could not help it, 
and then he seemed to remember his man- 
hood, and drew himself up, and after a bit I 
get the whole story from him. The after- 
noon before he had left Rose to do some 
shopping at one of the large West End shops, 
intending to call for her in half an hour, but 
when he came back she was nowhere to be 
found, and all he could hear was that she had 
bought a few yards of lace and gone out im- 
mediately. Of course, at first he had thought 
nothing of it, and quite expected to find her 
at their hotel when he got back, but a night 
and nearly a day had passed without any 
news of her, and so he had come down to 
Dacres to seek me out, and with some faint 
hope, I do believe, poor fellow, that he might 
find Rose there. 





“ What time was it, Harry, when you left 
Rose, at the shop ?”’ I ask. 

** Just about four o'clock.” 

I feel a faint ray of hope. Dr. Dood had 
been in close attendance on the rectory the 
day before, for the poor old man was really 
ill, and the doctor was a long time with him, 
therefore it was impossible for him to have 
been away from home any distance, and for 
a fortnight before that he had been almost 
daily at the rectory. 

“Rose must have been playing you some 
trick, Harry, she cannot have gone away 
altogether; she has an aunt in London, you 
know, at South Kensington, she may have 
gone to her,” I suggest, as a faint hope in 
which I have little faith. But he caught at it 
eagerly. 

“Do you think so, Sara? Do you think 
it is possible? then I must go back at 
once. Poor darling, perhaps she is back 
at that great strange hotel all by herself, 
and frightened out of her senses about 
ME. I have been almost out of My senses, 
Sara, and fancied all sorts of things. 
If any villainn——” But he stopped 
himself. ‘‘I will not think such a thing, 
Sara. You must be right, and I will go back 
at once. She must be at Miss Roberts’-. 
What a fool I have been! But it is strange 
she should not have let me know, Sara. I 
always let her do just what she pleases. 
Good-bye, Sara, I must not lose a moment. 
I can catch the mail if I run.” 

“But, Harry, you must come and see 
your mother, she is so anxious.” 

“No, Sara, not without my wife. I will 
not see any one at acres until I bring my 
wife with me—if I never find her ” His 
voice broke, he could not finish the sentence. 
Presently he said, ‘I felt I must see you ; I 
thought you would be somewhere about, and 
if I had not seen you nowI should have waited 
until I saw a light in your room, and thrown 
something up at the window. Will you look. 
after things for me, Sara, if Iam not back 
soon, andsee Durnford? he knows what to do.” 

It was of no use trying to persuade Harry 
to go into the house, he was obstinate in his. 
determination to return at once to London,, 
and selfish in his grief, as too many of us are 
apt to be under the press of heavy mis- 





fortune ; so, with a hasty farewell, he went off 


quickly across the park, and I returm te-telll 
the sad tale, with what softening of # that 
was possible, to the gentle mother, whom Ii 
found still up and watchful. 

And this was Harry Dacres’ home-coming.. 
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A CHRISTIAN’S PROTEST IN 1880, 
BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


var Y Father! ever present, ever wise, and ever kind,— 
V;|| ‘The Life that pulses at my heart, the Light within my mind,— 
esx My Maker, Guardian, Guide, and God, my never-failing Friend, 
Who hitherto hast blessed me, and wilt bless me to the end,— 
How should I not acknowledge Thee in all my words and ways, 
And bring my doubts to Thee in prayer, the prayer that turns to praise ? 
How can I cease to trust Thee, Who hast guided me so long, 
And been from earliest childhood to old age my strength and song ? 


My Father, Great Triunity! for Thou art One in Three, 

The mystery of mysteries, a threefold joy to me,— 

What deep delight to dwell upon the philosophic plan 

Of Thy divine self-sacrifice in God becoming man, 

And taking on Thyself in Christ the sins and woes of all 
Redeemed to higher glory from the ruin of their fall, 

As humbled and enlightened and enlivened into love, 

By the pure Spi it of sweet peace, the heart-indwelling Dove ! 


My Father, Abba, Father ! for Thou callest me Thy child, 

As in Thy holy Jesus and good Spirit reconciled,— 

O Father, in this evil day when Atheism is found 

Dropping its poison seeds about in all our fallow-ground, 

Shall I keep coward silence, and ungenerously forget 

The Friend that hitherto hath helped me—and shall help me yet ? 
Shall Unbelief, all unabashed, proclaim that God is Not,— 

Nor Faith with honest zeal be quick this hideous lie to blot ? 


Ho, Christian soldier !—to the front! and boldly speak aloud 

The dear old truths denied by yonder Sadducean crowd,— 

That every inch and every instant we are guided well 

By Him Who made, and loved, and loves us more than tongue can tell ; 
That, though there be dread mysteries of cruelty and crime, 

And marvellous longsuffering patience with these wrongs of time, 

Still, wait a little longer, and we soon shall know the cause 

For every seeming error in the Ruler’s righteous laws. 


A little longer, and our faith and hope and works of love 

Shall reap munificent reward in those blest orbs above, 

Where He (Who being God of old became our Brother here) 
Shall welcome us and speed us on from glorious sphere to sphere, 
Until before His Father’s throne the Spirit with the Son 

Shall give to every Christian then the crown his Lord hath won ; 
And through the ages in all worlds our wondrous ransomed race 
Shall bless the Universal King of Providence and Grace ! 


[Every man, it has been well said, is a missionary—he must be either a missionary of 
God ora missionary of the devil. In these days, therefore, when the Secularists and 
other avowed missionaries of Satan are all so busy on their Father’s errands, it isno less 4 
a duty than a pleasure to find a place for the above poem in our pages, “‘as”’—to quote ; 
its writer’s words —‘ a faithful witness in these evil days of unbelief.”— Ep. ] 
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By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, LATE LIEUT. I.N, 
PART II.—FROM RICHARD II. TO EDWARD IV, 


Second was more magnificent 
than any of the preceding, and 
we have in Prynne a perfect 
ritual used upon the occasion. 
It also affords us the first record of the 
Court of Claims, which was holden by John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The following 
extract from the record in Speed’s Chronicle 
will show the nature of the proceedings :— 
“John, the King’s eldest Uncle, under the 
style of John, King of Castile and Leon, and 
duke of Lancaster, by humble petition to 
the King, claimed to be now Steward of 
England, in right of his earldome of Leicester ; 
and, as he was duke of Lancaster to beare 
the King’s chief sword, called Curtana ; and, 
as earle of Lincoln, to cut and carve before 
the King. His petitions being found just 
were confirmed to him, and to his assigns, 
the two earles of Derby and Stafford, the 
first to beare the sword, while the duke 
should be busy about other offices as steward, 
and the other to cut and carve. The duke 
then, in great estate, held this, the King’s 
high Court of Stewardship, in the Whitehall 





of the King’s pallace at Westminster, near to | 


the chappell of the said palace, upon the 
Thursday before the coronation, which was 
also upon a Thursday. Then Thomas of 
Woodstocke, the King’s uncle, was admitted 
to exercise the office of constable of England, 
in right of his wife, one of the daughters and 


heirs of Humfrey de Bohun, late earle of | 


Hereford, and Constable of England. Henry 
de Percy was, by the King’s consent and 
writ, authorized to exercise the place of 
Marshall of England for that time, saving to 
every one their own right, for that by reason 
of the time’s shortnesse, the claim which 
Margaret, daughter and heire to Thomas of 
Brotherton, late earle of Norfolk and 
Marshall of England, laid thereunto, could 
not be discussed.” 


The ‘procession of the king from the | 


Tower to Westminster, on the day preced- 
ing the coronation, is thus described by 
Holinshed :—“ The citie was adorned in 
all sorts most richlie. The water conduits 
ran with wine for the space of three hours 
together. In the upper end of Cheape was 
a certeine castell, made with foure towers, out 











of the which castell, on two sides of it ran 
forth wine abundantly. In the towers were 
placed foure beautifull virgins, of stature and 
age like to the king, apparelled in white 
vestures, in every tower one, the which blew 
in the King’s face, at his approaching neere 
to them, leaves of gold, and as he approached 
also, they threw on him and his horse counter- 
feit florens of gold. When he was come 
before the castell they tooke cups of gold, and, 
filling them with wine at the spouts of the 
castell, presented the same to the King and 
to his nobles. On the top of the castell, 
betwixt the foure towers, stood a golden 
angell, holding a crowne in his hands, which 
was so contrived that when the King came, 
he bowed downe, and offered to him the 
crowne. But to speak of all the pageants 
and shewes, which the citizens had caused to 
be made, and set forth in honour of their new 
King, it were superfluous, everie one in their 
quarters striving to surmount other; and so 
with great triumphing of citizens, and joy of 
the lords and noblemen, he was conveyed 
unto his palace at Westminster, where he 
rested for that night. The ceremony of the 
coronation was so fatiguing, that Richard 
was obliged to be borne back to the palace 
on knights’ shoulders, where he rested awhile, 
and took some slight refreshment. He then 
created four earles and nine knights.” 

Of the coronation feast Holinshed says: 
“To show what roiall service was at this 
feast, it passeth our understanding to describe ; 
but to conclude, the fare was exceedingly 
sumptuous, and the furniture princlie in all 
things, that if the same should be rehearsed, 
the reader would doubt the truth thereof. 
In the midst of the King’s pallace was a 
marble pillar, raised hollow upon steps, on 
the top whereof was a great eagle placed, 
under whose feet in the chapiter of the pillar, 
divers kinds of wine came gushing forth at 
foure several places all the daie long, neither 
was anie forbidden to receive the same, were 
he never so poor or abiest.” 

The coronation of this king, whose reign, 
begun so auspiciously, ended in ignominious 
resignation and tragic death, was not only 
remarkable for its splendour, but also the 
details we have received from old chroniclers 
give us some interesting particulars of the 
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services performed at the coronation by 
‘** Tenure of Grand Serjeantry,” of which we 
will proceed to give some account from the 
authorities already quoted, and from Blount’s 
“‘ Fragmenta Antiquitatis.” 

“Tenure by grand serjeantry,” says 
Littleton, “is where a man holds his lands 
or tenements of the sovereign by such 
services as he ought to do in his own person, 
as to carry the banner of the king, or his 
lance, or to lead his army, or to be his 
marshal, or to carry his sword before him at 
the coronation, or to be his sewer at his 
coronation, or his carver, or his butler, &c.” 

In some curious instances we find that 
the duties of this tenure were allowed to be 
performed by deputy. Lord Coke informs 
us that at the coronation of King Richard the 
Third a citizen of London who held by 
grand serjeantry, had a deputy appointed for 
him, because he was not of sufficient quality. 
A knight, it appears, was the lowest in rank 
who could do any personal service to the 
sovereign on such occasions. <A female may 
appoint a deputy, but the sovereign claims 
the privilege of nominating the substitute for 
a person of tender years. The petitions, or 
claims, generally assert a right of performing 
certain services, apparently menial, as the 
conditions by which manors and estates are 
held. Such tenures are very common in 
feudal history, and we will select a few of the 
most singular from Blount’s “ Fragmenta 
Antiquitatis.”’ 

In the nineteenth year of the reign of 
Henry the Third, Walter Gately held the 
manor of Westcourt, in Beddington, Surrey, 
on the condition of yielding yearly to the 
king one cross-bow, value twelve pence. In 
the fourteenth of Edward the Third, three 
persons held thirty acres of land at Carleton, 
in Norfolk, by the service of bringing the 
king, should he be in England, twenty-four 
pastres of herrings on the first coming in of 
the fish. In the thirty-fourth of the same king 
a man held a manor in Kent for providing a 
man to lead three greyhounds whenever the 
king should go into Gascony, so long as a 
pair of shoes, valued at fourpence, should 
last. In the first of Edward the Second, 
Peter Spileman held amanor on condition of 
finding straw for the king’s bed, and hay for 
his horse, We find in the age of the 
Plantagenets many examples of such tenures. 
One held a manor by paying two white 
capons annually; another by carrying the 
king’s standard whenever he happens to be 
in the county of Sussex ; another by being 





marshal or director of the laundresses, fema'e 
sutlers, and other women who may accompany 
the king’s army; the lord of the manor of 
Elston, in Nottinghamshire, pays yearly a 
rent of one pound of cummin seed, two 
pairs of gloves, and a good steel needle ; 
another manor is held on condition of repair- 
ing the iron of the royal ploughs and harrows ; 
and in the thirteenth year of Edward the First 
we find the manor of Hohenorton, in War- 
wickshire, granted to Ela, Countess of 
Warwick, on condition of her carving for 
the king at his birthday feast, and taking as 
her fee the knife which he uses at table. 

We now come to the services specially 
rendered at the coronation, and of these the 
first is that of the Hereditary Grand Almoner * 
of England, whose duty it was to distribute 
the alms collected in a silver dish on the day of 
coronation, and also to divide among certain 
poor persons the blue cloth on which the 
sovereign walks from the throne in West- 
minster Hall to the door of the Abbey. He 
receives as his fee the silver dish in which 
the alms are collected, and also the napkin 
by which it is covered. John, Earl of Exeter, 
who held the manor of Bedford at the 
coronation of Charles the Second, claimed in 
addition a tun of good wine for his own 
proper use, which was disallowed. 

From the earliest ages of England the 
Chief Butler has been considered one of 
the principal officers in attendance at the 
coronation feast. The office of chief butler 
was one of great importance and dignity at 
the court of the Pharaohs; for . Joseph 
requested the chief butler, who was his 
companion in the prison, on his release to 
procure his liberation, and it was by his in- 
terference that Joseph was introduced to the 
court, and engaged to interpret the dreams 
of Pharaoh. The dread which the Persian 
kings entertained, and not without cause, of 
being poisoned by some of their family or 
servants, induced them to grant the highest 
honours to their chief butlers, or, as they 
were more generally termed, cup-bearers. It 

* An almoner, as his name denotes, is an officer 
appointed to distribute alms to the poor, and such a 
one was anciently attached to all monasteries ; for by 
the ancient canons all monasteries were obliged to 
spend one-tenth of their income in charity. By 
another ancient canon every bishop was obliged to 
keep an almoner, and such an officer was attached to 
most European courts. Before the Revolution the 
Grand Almoner of France was the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitary in the kingdom. To him belonged the 
superintendency of all hospitals and houses of lepers. 
The king received the Sacrament from his hand, and 
he said Mass before him in all grand ceremonies, 
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was the duty of such an officer to serve the 
king with wine, but he previously poured 
some of the liquor into the hollow of his 
hand, and drank it in the king’s presence, as 
a proof that nothing pernicious had been 
mingled with the wine. ‘This institution was 
adopted in the Byzantine Empire, and thence 
it passed into the different kingdoms of 
Western Europe. The office of arch-butler 
in the German Empire was held by the King 
of Bohemia, who was bound to present the 
first cup of wine to the Emperor, not only 
at the coronation feast, but at all imperial 
entertainments. It was only, however, at the 
time of a coronation that he was compelled 
to wear his crown while officiating. Several 
prerogatives were attached to his office ; he 
took precedence of all temporal electors, and 
walked in procession immediately after the 
Emperor, the Empress, and the Electors 
of Mentz and Cologne, and he had the 
third voice in the electoral college. The 
chief butler of France was one of the four 
great officers of the household of the ancient 
kings of that country. His seat was among 
the princes of the blood, and he even dis- 
puted precedency with the Constable of 
France. He had a right of presiding at the 
chamber of accounts; and in the registers of 
that office of the year 1397 mention is made 
that John de Bourbon, Grand Butler of 
France, was admitted there as first president. 
In later times the title was abolished, and a 
new Office of grandechanson, or cup-bearer, a 
merely nominal dignity, was instituted in its 
stead. The office of butler of England was 
granted by William the Conqueror to one of 
his companions in arms, William de Albini, 
and united by tenure of grand serjeantry with 
the castle and manor of Buckenham, and 
certain other manors in the county of Nor- 
folk. It seems probable that this office was 
not one of mere state, but was connected 
with the collection of a duty levied by virtue 
of the royal prerogative on al] wines imported 
into the country. This duty was usually 
called the “ prisage of wines,” and was origi- 
nally the best cask of wine before the mast, 
and the best cask of wine abaft the mast. As, 
however, it soon became usual to pay a 
pecuniary composition instead of the wines, 
the levying of prisage in England was trans- 
ferred to the ordinary officers of the revenue. 
The prisage of wines in Ireland was granted 
to the Fitzwalters, who thence took the name 
of Butler, and it was long an hereditary privi- 
lege of the Earls of Ormond. The office of 
chief butler was transmitted to William, the 








second son of the Albini family, a very re- 
markable person in his age; and as his 
romantic history is connected with the 
butlery, we shall extract it from Dugdale. 

“It happened that the Queen of France, 
being then a widow and a very beautiful 
woman, became much in love with a knight 
of that country, who was a comely person, 
and in the flower of his youth ; and because 
that she thought that no man excelled him in 
valour, she caused a tournament to be pro- 
claimed throughout her dominions, promising 
to reward those who should exercise them- 
selves therein according to their respective 
merits, and concluding that if the person 
whom she so well affected should act his 
part better than others in those military ex- 
ercises, she might marry him, without any 
dishonour to herself. Hereupon divers 
gallant men hasting to Paris, among others 
came over this our William de Albini, bravely 
accoutred, and in the tournament excelled all 
others, overthrowing many, and wounding 
one mortally with his lance; which being 
observed by the queen, she became exceed- 
ingly enamoured of him, and forthwith 
invited him to a costly banquet; and after- 
wards bestowing certain jewels upon him, 
offered him marriage. But he, having plighted 
his troth to the Queen of England, then a 
widow, refused her, whereat she grew so dis- 
contented that she consulted with her maids 
how she might take away his life, and in the 
pursuance of that design enticed him into a 
garden where there was a secret cave, and in 
it a fierce lion, into which she descended by 
various steps, under colour of showing him 
the beast. And when she told him of its 
fierceness, he answered that it was a woman- 
ish and not manly quality to be afraid thereof, 
but having him there, by the advantage of a 
folding door, thrust him into the lyon. Being 
thereof in this danger, he rolled his mantle 
about his arm, and putting his hand into 
the mouth of the beast, plucked his tongue 
out by the root, which done, he followed the 
queen to her palace, and gave the tongue to 
one of her maids to present to her. Return- 
ing therefore into England, with the fame of 
this glorious exploit, he was forthwith ad- 
vanced to the Earldom of Arundell, and had 
for his arms the lyon given him; nor was it 
long after that the Queen of England 
accepted him for her husband, whose name 
was Adeliza, widow to King Henry the First, 
and daughter to Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, 
which Adeliza had the Castle of Arundell 
and the county in dowry from that king.” 
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Absurd as this legend seems, we find it 
gravely repeated by several ancient his- 
torians; and the lion without a tongue 
appears among the armorial bearings of the 
Arundel family. It is of more importance 
to observe that from this time the right to 
the chief butlery began to be connected with 
the Earldom of Arundel, and to be gradu- 
ally dissevered from the manors in Norfolk. 
Hugh, the last of the Albini family, at the 
coronation of Eleanor, queen of Henry the 
Third, exercised the right of performing the 
office of butler by deputy. He was himself 
incapacitated, for he lay under sentence of 
excommunication, pronounced upon him by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The cause 
of this excommunication is singularly charac- 
teristic of the age. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury claimed the right of hunting in 
any forest of England at his pleasure, and 
went to enjoy the sports of the chase in one 
of Hugh’s forests in the county of Sussex, 
De Albini turned the archbishop back with 
contumely, and seized his dogs for the tres- 
pass, upon which the prelate pronounced 
sentence of excommunication. On the death 
of Hugh de Albini, his inheritance was 
divided between his sisters, and from the 
second of these the Earls of Arundel are 
descended ; they have claimed and enjoyed 
the office of chief butler since the reign of 
Edward the Second, but not without many 
ineffectual struggles on the part of the lords 
of the manor, with the tenure of which the 
office was originally connected. The fees 
claimed by the chief butler are the best gold 
cup and cover, with all the vessels and wine 
remaining below the bar on the day of coro- 
nation. ‘The entire claim was disallowed at 
the coronation of Henry the Fourth, but 
since that time the gold cup and cover have 
been received by the Dukes of Norfolk, who 
hold the earldom of Arundel. The Lord 
Mayor of London, as assistant to the chief 
butler, serves the sovereign with wine in a 
gold cup during the coronation feast, 
receiving the cup with its cover as his fee. 
The mayor and burgesses of Oxford also 
assistin the butlery, receiving three maple cups 
as their fee. The Mayor of Oxford receives 
in addition a gilt cup, and so does the lord 
of the manor of Great Wimondley in Hertford- 
shire, who takes the title of chief cup-bearer. 

The claims to the office of Sewer, who 
arranges the order of the dishes, and also 
the claims to the office of carver, are now 
extinct. In the reign of Richard the Second 
the office of carver was claimed by John of 





Gaunt, King of Castile and Leon, Duke of 
Lancaster, in right of his earldom of Lincoln, 
and the duties were performed by his deputy, 
the Earl of Stafford. But at the coronation 
of William and Mary the claims of John, 
Earl of Lincoln, to this office were disallowed. 

The office of Grand Panneter, whose duty 
it is to preside over the pantry, and to bring 
thence the salt-cellars, spoons, and knives, 
used by the sovereign at the coronation 
feast, receiving the same afterwards as his 
fee, was anciently held by the Beauchamps, 
Earls of Warwick, as the tenure of the manor 
of Kilworth Beauchamp, in the county of 
Leicester. On the extinction of that family 
it was granted by Elizabeth to her favourite, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, but on his 
dying without issue it reverted to the Crown. 
At the coronation of William and Mary the 
office was claimed by William Beveridge, 
Count of the German Empire, as lord of the 
manor of Kilworth Beauchamp, but the claim 
was disallowed. Sir William Halford, Bart., 
renewed the claim on the same ground at the 
coronation of George the Second, but was 
equally unsuccessful. 

The office of Chief Lardiner, whose 
duty it is to attend to the provisions 
in the royal larder on the coronation day, 
receiving all that remains unconsumed as 
his fee, is attached to the manor ot 
Scoulton, in the county of Norfolk. At the 
coronation of Richard the Second the office 
was performed by John Fitz John, who had 
married the heiress of the manor. It has 
since been exercised by the Lords Aberga- 
venny, though it has been sometimes claimed 
by the Maynard family. 

The manor of Ashill, or Ashley, in 
the county of Norfolk, was held by the 
tenure of performing the office of Napier, 
that is, guardian of the napery or table- 
cloths used at the royal table. Bloom- 
field informs us, “ William de Hastyngs 
was steward to King Henry the First, by 
virtue of the serjeantry of the manor of 
Ashley, the service being to take charge of 
the nappery, namely, the tablecloths and 
linen, at the king’s coronation.” The manor 
subsequently passed into the Grey family ; 
and at the coronation of Henry the Fourth, 
A.D. 1399, the office was executed by Lord 
Grey de Ruthyn, who received his fees. In 
1512, Ashley, with all its manorial privileges, 
was sold to the Wyatt family. It was for- 
feited by the subsequent rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, and thus the privileges 
annexed to it were lost. Sir Henry Bed- 
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dingfield claimed the office of napier, as 
lord of the manor of Ashley, at the corona- 
tion of James the Second, as did Francis 
Soggin and Richard Whitborne at the corona- 
tion of George the Second ; but on inquisi- 
tion it was found that Queen Mary had 
granted the manor to the Beddingfields by 
tenure of knight’s service, not grand ser- 
jeantry, and the claim was disallowed. The 
manor of Liston, in the county of Essex, is 
held by grand serjeantry on the condition of 
placing five wafers, that is, thin cakes of 
flour, before the king, as he sits at dinner, on 
the coronation day. In the reign of Richard 
the Second this service was personally per- 
formed by Richard Lyons, a celebrated 
lapidary and wine merchant. This Richard 
Lyons was the master of the notorious Wat 
Tyler, and was one of the first persons 
beheaded by his order. The manor of 
Heydon, in Essex, is held by tenure of grand 
serjeantry, on condition of its lord holding 
the basin, ewer, and towel, wherewith the 
king washes his hands before dinner on the 
coronation day, receiving the towel as his 
fee. Anciently the manor was divided into 
two moieties, and the lord of one held the 
basin, while the lord of the other presented 
the towel. The manor of Addington, in the 
county of Surrey, is held by the tenure of 
serving up, on the day of coronation, ‘one 
mess in an earthen pot,” prepared in the 
royal kitchen. The origin of this tenure 
was that Bartholomew de Cheney, to whom 
it was originally granted, appears to have 
been the cook in Henry the First’s palace. 
The claim was raised so early as the reign of 
Henry the Second, and has been allowed at 
every successive coronation. Manning, in his 
History of Surrey, gives the following account 
of this ancient dish :—“ It was called a pot- 
tage, and consisted of almond milk, brawn of 
capons, sugar and spices, and chickens par- 
boiled and chopped ;” thus, according to the 
old nursery rhyme, which probably originated 
in this very tenure, forming “A dainty dish 
to set before the king.” The manor of 
Belsington, in Kent, is held by the service of 
presenting the king with three maple cups on 
the day of his coronation. 

Anne, queen of Richard the Second, was 
crowned at Westminster, by Archbishop 
Courtney, January 22, 1382, as Holinshed 
says, “with all the glorie and honour that 
might be devised.” He adds, ‘‘ There were 
also holden, for the more honour of the 
same marriage, solemn justes for certeyne 
daies togethir, in which, as well the Enzlish- 





man as the new Queen’s countrieman, 
shewed proofe of their manhood and 
valiance, whereby praise and commenda- 
tion of knightlie prowesse was achieved, 
not without damage of both the parties.” 
But the end of this prince was no less sad 
than that of the second Edward. In the 
23rd year of his reign Richard was taken 
prisoner by his cousin, Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, and brought to London, where he 
was committed to the Tower, or else he 
would have been torn to pieces by those very 
citizens who had hailed his coronation with 
such enthusiastic joy. Articlesof impeachment 
were exhibited against him in Parliament, 
and commissioners appointed to examine the 
king on those charges. Richard prevented 
the necessity of a formal trial by a resigna- 
tion, which, however, could scarcely be 
called voluntary ; and this being communi- 
cated to Parliament, commissioners were 
appointed to prepare and publish the 
sentence of the king’s depositions, which was 
in the following terms :—“In the name of 
God, Amen. We, John, Bishop of St. 
Asaph; John, Abbot of Glastenbuire ; 
Thomas, Earle of Glocester ; Thomas, Lord 
Berkelie ; William Thirning, Justice ; 
Thomas Espingham, and Thomas Graie, 
Knights, chosen and deputed special com- 
missaries by the three states of this 
present Parliament, representing the whole 
of the bodie of the realm, for all such 
matters by the said estates to be com- 
mitted: We, understanding and con- 
sidering the manifold crimes, hurts, and 
harmes, done by Richard, King of England, 
and misgovernance of the same by a long 
time, to the great decaie of the said land, 
and utter ruine of the same shortly to have 
been, had not the speciall grace of our 
God thereunto put the sooner remedie, and 
also furthermore adverting that the said 
Richard, by acknowledging his own insuffi- 
ciencie, hath of his own meere voluntarie and 
free will, renounced and given over the rule 
and governance of the said land, with all 
rights and honours unto the same belonging 
and utterlie for his merits hath judged him- 
selfe not unworthilie to be deposed of all 
kinglie majestie and estate royall. We, the 
premisses well considering, by good and 
diligent deliberation, by the power, name, 
and authoritie to us (as is above said) com- 
mitted, pronounce, discerne, and declare 
the same King Richard, before this to have 
beene, and to be, unprofitable, unable, in- 
sufficient, and unworthie of the rule and 
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governance of the foresaid realms and lord- 
ships, and of all rights and other the 
appurtenances to the same belonging. And 
for the same cause we deprive him of all 
kinglie dignitie and worship, and of any 
kinglie worship in himselfe. And we depose 
him by our sentence definite, forbidding 
expresslie to all archbishops and bishops, and 
all other prelates, dukes, marquesses, erles, 
barons, and knights, and all other men of the 
foresaid kingdomeand lordships, subjectes and 
lieges, whatsoever they be, that none of them, 
from this daie forward, to the foresaid Richard, 
as king and lord of the foresaid realmes and 
lordships, be neither obedient nor attendant.” 

The account of the deposition of this 
ill-fated prince describes how, after the 
reading of this sentence, it was accepted 
by the Parliament, and ordered to be entered 
on the records of the realm. The same 
commissioners were then appointed to wait 
upon the king the next morning, and in the 
name of the three estates renounce their 
homage and fealty. When the sentence was 
thus ratified, the Duke of Lancaster arose 
and read the following challenge or claim to 
the crown, which was ordered to be recorded 
in the rolls of Parliament :— 

“In the name of the Father, and of the 
Sonne, and of the Holie Ghost, JI, Henrie of 
Lancaster, claime the realme of England, 
and the crowne, with all the appurtenances, 
as I that am descended by right line of 
the blood, comming from that good lord, 
King Henri the Third; and through the 
right that God of His grace hath sent me, 
with the helpe of my kin and.of my friends, 
to recover the same, which was in point to 
be undoone, for default of good governance, 
and due justice.” 

To this claim the Lords gave a tacit 
but unanimous assent. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury then stood up and asked 
the Commons, who then sat in the 
same chamber with the Peers, whether they 
also assented to the duke’s claim. He was 
answered by a shout of approbation, upon 
which he went to the duke, and taking him 
by the right hand, led him, supported by the 
Archbishop of York, to the throne. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury then preached a 
sermon to the assembly, taking for his text, 
1 Sam. ix. 17 : “ Vir dominabitur in populo ” 
(‘‘ This man shall rule over my people”). 

On Wednesday, the 1st of October, the 
commissioners above named went to the 
Tower, and declared to Richard that he had 
been deposed and Henry placed upon the 





throne. Then Justice Thirning, in the name 
of the rest, and for all the estates of the 
realm, renounced homage and fealty to 
Richard in solemn form. The unfortunate 
monarch, we are told, wept bitterly while 
this degrading ceremony was performed, and 
could not avoid reverting to the enthusiasm 
with which his coronation had been celebrated 
by all classes of his subjects. 

Henry the Fourth was crowned by Arch- 
bishop Fitzalan, on the 13th of October, 1399, 
and on this occasion the ampulla was first 
employed. His second son Thomas, as Lord 
High Steward, presided in the Court of Claim, 
and it is chiefly from the record of his 
decision, that subsequent controversies re- 
specting claims of service have been decided. 
As was customary, Henry, on the day pre- 
ceding his coronation, removed to the Tower, 
where he created forty-six Knights of the 
Bath, among whom were three of his own 
sons. The procession from the Tower to 
Westminster was unusually splendid, no less 
than six thousand horses being employed 
on the occasion. Some difficulty appears 
to have arisen from MHenry’s defective 
title, and by the advice of his friends he 
added to his claim that he had been adopted 
heir by King Richard. This falsehood was 
introduced to set aside the superior titles of 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, and 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, in right of 
whom the House of York subsequently 
claimed the crown, which gave rise to the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Jane, queen of Henry the Fourth, was 
crowned in the year 1403, but the ceremony 
was not remarkable for its brilliancy or 
splendour. 

Henry the Fifth, the conqueror of Agin- 
court, was crowned on the gth of April, 
1413. Holinshed informs us, ‘‘Such great 
hope and good expectation was had of 
this man’s fortunate successor to follow, 
that within three daies after his father’s 
decease, diverse noblemen and honour- 
able personages did to him homage, and 
swore to him due obedince, which had 
not beene seene doone to anie of his prede- 
cessors, kings of this realme, till they had 
beene possessed of the crowne. He was 
crowned the gth of April, being Passion 
Sundaie, which was a sore, ruggie, and tem- 
pestuous day, with wind, snow, and sleet, 
that men greatlie marvelled thereat, making 
diverse interpretation what the same might 
signifie.” Hardyng mentions this tempest in 
his rhyming chronicle :— 
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«On Passyon Sundaye after was this king 

Anoynted and crowned without tarying, 

The ninth daye it was of Apryll so, 

With stormes fell and haylstones grete also.”’ 
Katherine of France, the queen of Henry 
the Fifth (whose wooing of that princess 
forms so admirable a page in Shakespeare’s 
play), was crowned on the 24th of February, 
1420, and the following is Holinshed’s account 
of this brilliant spectacle, described in the 
quaint language of that eminent chronicler :— 
“Tt is worth the noting, to consider and take 
a view of the goodlie order and reverend 
dutifulnesse exhibited on all sides to the new 
queene. . . . After the great solemnization 
of the foresaid coronation in the church of 
St. Peter at Westminster was ended, the 
queen was conveied into the great Hall of 
Westminster, and there set todinner. Upon 
whose right hand sat, at the end of the table, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henrie, 
surnamed the Rich, Cardinall of Winchester. 
Upon the left hand of the queene sat the 
King of Scots in his estate, who was served 
with covered messe, as were the foresaid 
bishops, but yet after them. Upon the same 
hand and side, near the boord’s end, sat the 
Duchesse of Yorke and the Countesse of 
Huntington. The Earle of March, holding 
a scepter in his hand, kneeled upon the right 
side; the Earle Marshall, in like manner, upon 
the left side of the queene. The Duke of 
Glocester,Sir Humfre, was that daie overseer, 
and stood before the queene bareheaded. Sir 
Richard Nevill was that day carver to the 
queene, the earle’s brother of Suffolk cup- 
bearer, Sir John Stewart sewar, the Lord 
Clifford pantler, in the Earle of Warwicke’s 
steed, the Lord Willoughbie butler, in steed 
of the Earle of Arundell, the Lord Graie 
Ruthin, or Ruffin, naperer, the Lord Audlie, 
almoner, in steed of the Earle of Cambridge. 
The Earle of Worcester was that day Earle 
Marshall, in the Earle Marshall’s absence, 
who rode about the hall on a great courser, 
with a multitude of tipped staves about him, 
to make and keepe roome in the said hall. 
Of the which hall, the barons of the Cinque 
Ports began the table upon the right hand, 
towards St. Stephen’s Chappell, and beneath 
them, at the table, sat the vouchers of Chan- 
cerie. Upon the left hand, next to the cup- 
boord, sat the maior and his brethren the 
Aldermen of London. The bishops began 
the table, against the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, and the ladies against the maior. Of 
which two tables, for the bishops, began the 
vishops of London and Durham, and for the 
ladies the Countesze of Safford and the 





Countesse of North. The feast was all of 
fish for the ordering of the service, whereof 
were diverse lords appointed head officers, 
as steward, controller, surveior, and other 
honourable officers. For the which were ap- 
pointed the Earle of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, the lord Fitz Hugh, the 
lord Furnivall, the Lord Graie of Witton, 
the lord Ferres of Grobie, the lord Poinings, 
the lord Darcie, the lord Dacres, and the 
lord De la Warre. These, with others, or- 
dered the service as followeth :—and, for the 
first course, brawne in mustard, eeles in bur- 
neur, pike in herbage, furment with balien, 
lamprie, poudered, trout, codling, plaice 
fried, martine fried, crabs, leech lumbard 
flourished tartes, and a devise called a pelli- 
can, sitting on her nest with hir birds, and 
an image of St. Katherine (the patron saint 
of the queen) holding a booke and disput- 
ing with doctors, holding this poesie in her 
right hand, written in fair and elegible letters, 
Madame la Reine (my lady the queen,) and 
the pellican answering,— 

*C’est la signe et du roy 

Parer tenir joy. 

Et a tout sa gent, 

Elle mette sa content.’ 

(Tis the sign of the king 

That great joy he will bring 

To all in his land 

By this fair lady’s hand.) 

“The second course was gellie coloured 
with columbine flowers, white potage or 
creame of almonds, breame of the sea, conger, 
cheuen, barbill and roch, fresh salmon, hali- 
but, gurnard, rochet boiled, smelts fried, 
crevis or lobster, leach-damaske, with the 
king’s poesy flourished thereon. Une sans 
plus (one without more), lamprie fresh baked, 
flampeine flourished with a scutchion roiall, 
and therein three crowns of gold, with flour de 
luces and floure of camomill, wrought of con- 
fections, with a devise of a panther, and our 
image of St. Katherine, with a wheele in one 
hand, and a scrowl with a poesie in the other, 
to wit,— 

* La royne ma fille, 
In cesta ile, 
Per bon resoun, 
Aves renoun.’ 

(This princess, my daughter, 
In this isle, girt with water, 
By her virtue will claim 
Great honour and fame.) 

“‘The third course was dates in compost, 
creame motte, carpe deore, turbut, tench, 
pearch with goion, fresh sturgion with welks, 
porperous roasted, crevesse de eau doure, 
p-anis, eeles roasted with lamprie, a leech, 
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called the white leech, flourished with haw- 
thorne leaves and red hawes; a marchpane 
garnished with diverse figures of angels, among 
which was set an image of St. Barnabas, 
holding this poesie,— 
‘Jl est écrit, 
Pur voir et eit, 
Per mariage pure 
C’est guere ne dure.’ 
(It is Heaven’s decree, 
As all present may see, 
That this marriage of peace 
Will make the wars cease.) 

* And lastly, a devise of a tiger looking in 
a mirror, and a man sitting on horsebacke, 
holding in his arms a tiger's whelpe, with this 
poesie, — 

“ Per force, sans resoun, ie ay prise ceste best’ 

(By force, without noise, I have taken this beast.) 
and with his own hand making a countenance 
of throwing of mirrors at the great tiger, with 
this poesie,— 

* Gile che mirrour 

Ma feste destour.’ 
(The force of this mirror 
Subdues beast of terror.) 

*“‘Thus with all honour was finished the 
solemn coronation, after which the queene 
sojourned in the palace of Westminster till 
Palme Sundaie following ; and on the morrow 


she took her journie towards Windsor, where | 


the king and she held their Easter.” 
Henry’s reign, though glorious, was brief, and 


on the 6th November, 1429, hisson, theill-fated | 
Henry the Sixth, was crowned at Westminster, | 


being then only in the ninth year of his age. 
The coronation feast was celebrated at West- 
minster with great splendour, but we shall 
only notice a few of the dishes and devices. 


In the first course Fabian tells us there were, | 


among other royal viands, “bore hedes in 


with a lyopard of golde syttyng therein, and 
holding a floure de lyce. ” The pagean for this 
course was “a sotyltie (device) of Seynt 
Edwarde and Seynt Lowys armed, and upon 
eyther his cote armoure, holdyng atweene 
them a figure lyke unto Kyng Henry, standynge 
also in his cote armoure, and a scripture 
passynge from them both, sayinge, ‘ Behold 
II perfyght kynges under one cote armoure,’ 
and under the fete of the said seyntes was 
uryten this balade,— 

‘ Holy Seyntes Edward and Seynt Lowyce, 
Concerve this braunche born of your precious bloode 
Syne among Christen, most soveraygne of price ; 
Inherytour of the flour de lyce so gode ; 
This sixt Henry to reygne and to be wyse, 
God graunte hemay, to be your mode, 

VOL. XIII. 





And that he may resemble your knyghthode and 
vertue, 
Praye ye hertely unto our lord Jhesu.’ ” 
The most remarkable dishes in the second 
course were ‘‘gely, party wryten and notyd 


| with Te Deum Laudamus, a whyte leche 


plantyd with a rede antelop, a crowne about 
his necke with a chayne of golde.” The de- 
vice was ‘‘an emperoure and a kynge, arayed 
in mantellys of garters, which figured Sygys- 
mounde the emperoure, and Henry the 


| Fifth, and a fygure lyke unto Kynge Henry 


the Sixth, knelynge to fore theym, with 
this balade takkyd by hym, — 


‘ Agayn, myscreauntes, the emperour Sygysmunde, 
Hath shewyd his myght, which is imperyall. 

And Henry the Fifth, a noble knyghte was founde 
For Cristes cause in actes marveyall 

Cheryshed the churche, to Lollers gave a fall, 
And to theyr braunche here in especiall, 

While he doth reygne to love good and drede,’” 


Among dishes in the third course was “2 


| bake mete, dyke shylde, quarteryd red and 
| whyte, sette with losynges gilt and floures of 


borage.” This course also had “a sotyltie of 


| our Lady syttynge with her childe in her lappe, 
'and she holdyng a crowne in her hande. 


Seynt George and Seynt Denys knelynge on 
eyther syde, presentyd to her Kynge Henryes 
fygure, berynge in hand this balade, as follow- 
eth,— 


* O blessyd Lady, Cristes moder dere, 

And thou Seynt George, that called art her knyght, 

Holy Seynt Denys, O master most entere, 

The Sixt Henry, here present in your sight, 

Shedyth of your grace, on hym your heavenly 
lyht. 

His tender youth with vertue doth anaunce, 

Borne by descent, and by tytle of ryght, 

Justly to reygne in England and in Fraunce.’ 


‘‘ And thus,” says Fabian, “this solempne 


| coronacyon with all honours and joy 
castellys of gold and enarmed, custard royall | 


fynyshed.” On the 17th December, 1431, 


| Henry the Sixth was crowned at Paris, with 
! the ceremonies usual at the coronation of 


French kings ; he had the crown and sceptre 
of England borne before him, and wore those 


| of France in the procession. Margaret of 


Anjou, queen of Henry the Sixth, was crowned 
on the zoth May, 1445, at Westminster. She 
was received previously into London with 
great splendour. ‘The city,” says Stowe, 
‘‘ was then beautified with pageants of divers 
histories, and other showers of welcome, 
marvellous, costly, and sumptuous.” But the 
most unfortunate monarchs appear to have 
had the most imposing coronations, as though 
to impress them with the vanity of earthly 
affairs. 
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Henry, like his predecessor Richard the | 
Second, whose coronation was so grand a 
spectacle; perished, it is said by the order of 
Edward of York, though the exact mode of 
his death in the Tower is hidden in mystery. 
Shakespeare, in his noble play of ‘‘ Richard 
the Third,” attributes the foul deed to the 
‘‘ crook-back’d tyrant.” His successor, Ed- 
ward the Fourth, had his title confirmed by 
the forms ofa popular election. Immediately 
after his victory over Henry the Sixth he 
came to London, and returned thanks to God 
at St. Paul’s Church. He was then con- 
ducted in solemn procession to Westminster, 
and placed on the King’s Bench; in the Hall, 
which was filled with people. His claim to 





the throne was stated to be twofold: first, as 
son to Richard, Duke of York; the rightful 
inheritor of the realm ; secondly, by authority 
of Parliament, and forfeiture committed by 
King Henry. 

It was then solemnly demanded of the 
Commons whether they would accept this 
prince to be their sovereign; to which all 
assented. He was crowned by Archbishop 
Bouchier, June the 29th, 1461. Lady Eliza- 
beth Gray was crowned as Edward’s queen 
by the same archbishop, May 26th, 1465. 
In her previous procession through London 
she rode in a horse litter, escorted by a great 
number of knights. 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF 


CHAPTER XVI.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


TN N all that Samuel Brohl did, even 
“@ in his wildest freaks, there was 
somewhat of calculation or con- 






trivance. Unquestionably he | 


VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


I have seriously reflected upon our dispute * 
I have endeavoured to persuade myself that 
I was in the wrong: I have neither been able 
to succeed, nor to comprehend you. Ah! 
how your lack of confidence astonishes me ! 
It is so easy to believe when one loves. Please 


had experienced intense dis- | write me word quickly that you also have 
pleasure at encountering M. Camille Langis | reflected, and that you have acknowledged 
at Cormeilles; he had, doubtless, very par- | your mistake. I will not insist upon your 
ticular and very personal reasons for not { doing penance, your face humbled to the 
liking him. He knew, however, that there | ground ; but I will condemn you to love me 
was need for controlling his temper, his im- | to-day more than yesterday, to-morrow more 
pressions, his rancour; and if he ceased to | than to-day. Upon these conditions I will 
do so fora moment, it was because he counted | pass a sponge across your grave error, and 
upon deriving advantage therefrom. He was | we shall speak of it no more. 

impatient to enter into possession, to feel his “Ever yours. It is agreed, is it not?” 


good fortune sheltered from all hazards ; Samuel Brohl had the surprise of receiving 
delays, procrastinations, long waiting, dis- | at the same time another letter, thus 
pleased and irritated him. He suspected { worded :— ; 


M. Moriaz of purposely putting his shoulder 
to the wheel of time, and of preparing a con- “My DEAR Count,—I cannot explain to 
tract which would completely tie the hands | myself your conduct; you no longer give me 
of Count Larinski. He resolved to seize the | any signs of life. I believed that I had some 
first opportunity of proving that he was mis- | claims upon you, and that you would hasten 
trustful, stormy, susceptible, in the hope that | to announce to me in person the great event 
Mademoiselle Moriaz would become alarmed | of events, and seek my congratulations 
and say to her father, “I intend to marry in | Come, I beg of you, and dine this evening at 
three weeks, and without any conditions.” | Maisons with the Abbé Miollens, who is 
The opportunity had presented itself, and | dying to embrace you; he studies men in 


oe 





Samuel Brohl had taken good care not to; Horace, you know, and he finds none whom 
lose it. he prefers to you. 
The next day he received the following! “You need not answer, but come; else I 
note :— will be displeased with you as longas I live.” 
“You have caused me pain, a great deal 
of pain. Already! I have passed a sorrow- Samuel replied as follows to Mademoiselle 
ful evening. and slept wretchedly all night. | Moriaz :— 
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“‘Be assured I have suffered more than 
you. Forgive me; much should be forgiven 
a man who has suffered much. My imagina- 
tion is subject to the wildest alarms. Great 
unlooked-for joy has rendered me mistrustful. 
I have been especially low-spirited of late. 
After having resolutely fought against my 
happiness, I tremble now lest it escape me ; 
it appears to me too beautiful not to prove 
only a dream. To be loved by you! How 
can I help fearing to lose the great boon ? 
Each evening I ask myself, ‘ Will she still 
love me to-morrow?’ Perhaps my anxiety 
is blended with secret remorse. My pride, 
ever on the alert to take umbrage, has often 
been my torment ; you tell me it is only self- 
love: I will endeavour to cure myself of it, 
but this cannot be done in a day. During 
these long months of waiting there will come 
to me more than one suspicion, more than 
one troubled thought. I promise you, how- 
ever, that I shall maintain a rigid silence con- 
cerning them, and, if possible, hide them. 

“You condemn me, for my punishment, to 
love you to-day more than yesterday: you 
know well this were impossible. No; I shall 
inflict upon myself another chastisement. 
Madame de Lorcy has invited me to dinner. 
I suspect her of having a very mediocre feel- 
ing of good-will for me, and I also accuse 
her of being cold and insensible ; of under- 
standing nothing whatever of the heart’s 
unreasonableness, which is true wisdom. 
Nevertheless I will refrain from declining 
her invitation. It is at Maisons, and not at 
Cormeilles, that I shall this day pass my even- 
ing. Are you content with me? Is not the 
penance severe enough ? 

“But to-morrow—oh! I shall arrive at 
your home to-morrow by two o’clock, and I 
shall enter by the little green gate at the 
bottom of the orchard. Will you dome a 
favour? Be, about two o'clock, in the gravel 
walk which I like so much. The wall being 
low at that place, I shall perceive from afar, 
before entering, the white silk of your parasol. 
I am counting, you see, upon sunshine. How 
very childish! Yet even this is not strange ; 
I was born three months and a half ago; I 
commenced to live onthe fifth of July of this 
year, at four o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
cathedral Coire. Forgive me all my errors, 
my suspicions, my childish absurdities.” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz concluded that it 
would be well to shorten the term of waiting, 
and that she would ask Count Larinski to fix 
the date of their marriage himself. As to the 
contract, she had immediate occasion to 








speak of it to her father, who announced to 
her that he had invited his notary, Maitre 
Noirot, to dine with him the next day. 

She was silent a few moments, and then 
said, ‘‘Can you explain to me the use of 
notaries ?” 

““We only see the present,” he replied ; 
“ notaries foresee the future and possible con- 
tingencies.” 

She replied that she did not believe in 
contingencies, and that she did not like pre- 
cautions, because they presupposed distrust, 
and might appear offensive. 

‘“‘ We have charming weather to-day,” said 
her father; “nevertheless there is a possi- 
bility of rain to-morrow. If I started this 
evening on a journey, I should carry my 
umbrella without fearing to insult Providence. 
Who speaks to you of offending M. Larinski ? 
Not content with approving of the step I 
propose taking, he will thank me for it. Why 
did he at first refuse to marry you? Because 
you are rich, and he is poor. The contract 
I wish to have drawn up will thoroughly set 
at ease his disinterestedness and his pride.” 

“The question of money no longer exists 
for him,” she eagerly replied ; “ it is my desire 
that it should not be started again. And 
since you like comparisons, let us suppose 
that you invited one of your friends to take 
aturn in your garden. Your espaliers are 
laden with fruit, and you know that your 
friend is an honest man, and that, besides, he 
does not care for pears. Suppose you were 
to put handcuffs on him, would he or would 
he not be insulted ?” 

He answered, in an exceedingly vexed 
tone, that this was entirely different, and 
Mademoiselle Moiseney having taken the 
liberty to interfere in the discussion in 
Antoinette’s behalf, declaring that Counts 
Larinski are not to be distrusted, and that 
men of science are incapable of comprehend- 
ing delicacy of sentiment, he gave full vent 
to his wrath, telling her to meddle only with 
what concerned her. For the first time in 
his life he was seriously angry. Antoinette 
caressed him into good humour, promised 
that she would put on the best possible face 
to Maitre Noirot, that she would pay strict 
attention to his counsels, and that she would 
endeavour to profit by them. 

While M. Moriaz was engaged in this 
stormy interview with his daughter, Samuel 
Brohl was on his way to Maisons. After the 
first flush of astonishment, the note and invi- 
tation of Madame de Lorcy had pleased him 
immensely ; he saw in it the proof that she 
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had ceased to struggle against the inevitable 
—against Samuel Brohl and destiny ; that 
she had resolved to bear her disappointment 
with a cheerful countenance. He formed the 
generous resolution to console her for her 
vexation ; to gain her good-will by force of 
modesty and graceful attentions. 

Alone in his compartment of the railway 
carriage, Samuel Brohl was happy, perfectly 
happy. He was nearing port; he held it for 
an established fact that, before a fortnight, 
the banns would be published. Was he alone 
in his compartment? An adored image kept 
him company ; he spoke to it, it replied to 
him. Blended with a rather uncommon 
frigidity of soul, Samuel Brohl had an imagi- 
nation which readily took fire, and when his 
imagination was kindled he felt within him 
something warm, which he took for a heart, 
and sincerely persuaded himself that he had 
such an organ. At this moment he saw 
Antoinette as he had left her the evening 
previous, her face animated, her cheeks 
flushed, her countenance full of reproach, 
her eyes tearful. She had never appeared to 
him so charming. He believed himself so 
madly in love that he was inclined to laugh a 
little at himself. He tested in anticipation 
the joys which were in reserve for him; he 
revelled in thought of the day and the hour 
when this charming creature would be his, 
when he could view her as his own undis- 
puted possession, and read page after page, 
chapter after chapter, of this elegantly 
printed, richly bound book. 

However, he was not the man to absorb 
himself entirely in such a reverie. His 
thoughts travelled farther; in idea he em? 
braced his entire future, which he fashioned 
out at pleasure. He took leave of his sorrow- 
ful past as a biind man who by some miracle 
recovers his sight, and parts from his dog and 
his staff—troublesome witnesses of evil days. 
He had done with petty employments, with un- 
grateful toil, with humiliating servitude, with 
anxiety about the morrow, with the necessity 
for counting every sou, with meagre repasts, 
with sordid expedients, with sorrow, distress, 
and usuries ; to all these he said farewell. 
Henceforth he would pick up silver and gold 
by the shovelful; he would have a share in 
abundance of festivals—the joy of doing no- 
thing—the pleasure of commanding—all the 
sweetness and all the calm satisfaction of 
delightful egotism—reposing in a bed of 
eider down—fed upon delicate birds—own- 
ing two or three houses, a carriage, horses, 
and a box at the opera. What a future! At 








intervals Samuel Brohl passed his tongue 
over his lips ; they were parched with thirst. 

Alnaschar the Lazy received one hundred 
drachms of silver as his entire patrimony, 
and he promised himself that he would one 
day marry the daughter of the grand vizier. 
He meant to clothe himself like a prince, to 
mount upon a horse with a saddle of fine 
gold and housings of gold, richly embroidered 
with diamonds and pearls. He proposed to 
see that his wife formed good habits, to train 
her to obedience, to teach her to stand before 
him and be always ready to wait upon him ; 
he resolved to discipline her with his lcoks, 
his hand, and his foot. Samuel Brohl 
possessed a calmer spirit than the Athenian 
Alcibiades ; he was less brutal than Alnaschar 
of Bagdad: was he much less ferocious ? 
He proposed, /e also, to educate his wife, he 
intended that the daughter of the grand vizier 
should consecrate herself wholly to his happi- 
ness, to his service. To possess a beautiful 
slave, with velvety eyes, chestnut hair, tinged 
with gold, who would make of Samuel Brohl 
her idol, who would pass her life at his knees, 
on the alert for his wishes, reading his good 
pleasure in his face, attentive to his fancies 
and to his very gestures, belonging to him 
body and soul, uplifting to him the gaze ofa 
timid gazelle or a faithful spaniel—such was 
his dream of conjugal felicity. And little 
need would he have to exert himself much 
in the education of Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriaz. Love would charge itself with that. 
She adored Samuel Brohl, and he relied upon 
her devotion; it were impossible that she 
could refuse him anything! She was pre- 
pared in advance for every compliance, evey 
obedience ; she was ready to be his humble 
servant in all things. Knaves make it their 
boast that they can readily fathom honest 
people ; the truth is, they only half compre- 
hend them. Honest people have sentiments, 
as do certain languages, reputed easy, which 
are full of mystery, of refined delicacy, inac- 
cessible to the vulgar mind. A commercial 
traveller often learns to speak Italian in three 
weeks, and yet never really knows the 
language ; Samuel Brohl had gained a super- 
ficial knowledge of Mademoiselle Moriaz in 
a few days, and yet he was far from having a 
true comprehension of her 

He arrived at Maisons in the most cheer- 
ful, self-satisfied frame of mind. As he 
walked through the park he remembered 
that Madame de Lorcy had lost her only two 
children when they were still of a tender age ; 
that she was therefore free to will her pro- 
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perty as she pleased ; that she had a short 
neck, an  apoplectic temperament; that 
Antoinette was her god-daughter; that al- 
though she was piqued with Count Larinski 
the count was adroit, and would find a way 
to regain her sympathies. ‘The park appeared 
to him magnificent; he admired its long, 
regular walks, which had the appearance of 
extending as far as Peking ; he paused some 
moments before the purple beech, and it 
seemed to him that there must be some 
resemblance between this beautiful tree and 
himself. He contemplated with the eyes of 
proprietorship the terrace planted with supe:b 
lindens, and he decided that he would estab- 
lish himself in his Maisons chateau, that his 
pretty Cormeilles villa should merely be his 
country seat. As it may be seen, his imagi- 
nation refused him nothing; it placed hap- 
piness and wealth untold at his command. 
We are unable to state whether Madame 
de Lorcy actually had an apoplectic tempera- 
ment; the one thing certain is that she was 
not dead. Samuel Brohl perceived her from 


afar on the verandah, where she had just | 


posted herself in order to watch for his arrival, 
He had forgotten himself in the park, which 
should one day be his park, and she was 
beginning to be uneasy about his coming. 


She cried out to him, “ At last! You | 


always make us wait for you;” adding in a 
most affable tone, ‘‘ We meet to-day under 
less tragic circumstances than the last time 
you were here, and I hope you will bear away 
a pleasanter remembrance of Maisons.” 

He respectfully kissed her hand, saying, 
‘** Happiness must be purchased; I cannot 
pay too dearly for mine.” 

She ushered him into the drawing-room, in 
which he had scarcely set foot when he des- 
cried an old woman lounging on a couch, fan- 
ning herself as she chatted with the Abbé Miol- 
lens. He remained motionless, his eyes fixed, 
scarcely breathing, cold as marble ; it seemed 
to him that the four walls of the room swayed 
from right to left, and left to right, and that 
the floor was sliding from under his feet like 
the deck of a pitching vessel. 

The previous day, Antoinette once de- 
parted, Madame de Lorcy had resumed her 
attack on Princess Guloff, and the princess 
had ended by consenting to delay her depar- 
ture, to dine with the adventurer of the green 
eyes, and to subject him to a close scrutiny. 
There she was ; yes, it was indeed she! The 
first impulse of Samuel Brohl was to regain 
the door as speedily as possible ; but he did 
nothing of the kind. He looked at Madame 








de Lorcy: she herself was regarding him with 
astonishment ; she wondered what could sud- 
denly have overcome him; she could find 
no explanation for the bewilderment appa- 
rent in his countenance. “It is a mere 
chance,” he thought at last; “she has not 
intentionally drawn me into a snare.” This 
thought was productive of a sort of half 
relief. 


“Well, what is it?” she asked. ‘ Has 


| my poor drawing-room still the misfortune to 
| be hurtful to you?” 


He pointed to a jardinitre, saying, “ You 
are fond of hyacinths and tuberoses ; their 
perfume overpowered me for a moment. I 
fear you think me very effeminate.” 

She replied in a caressing voice, “I take 
you for a most worthy man who has terrible 
nerves; but you know by experience that it 
you have weaknesses I have salts. Will you 
have my smelling-bottle ?” 

“You are a thousand times too good,” he 
rejoined, and bravely marched forward to 
face the danger. It is a well-known fact that 
dangers in a silken robe are the most formi- 
dable of all. 

Madame de Lorcy presented him to the 
princess, who raised her chin to examine him 
with her little glittering eyes. It seemed to 
him that those grey orbs directed at him were 
two balls which struck him in the heart ; he 
quivered from head to foot, and asked him- 
self confusedly whether he were dead or 
living. He soon perceived that he was still 
living ; the princess had remained impassible 
—not a muscle of her face had moved. She 
ended by bestowing upon Samuel a smile 
which was almost gracious, and addressing to 
him some insignificant words which he only 
half understood, but which seemed to him 
exquisite—delicious. He fancied that she 
was saying to him, “ You have a chance, 
you were born lucky; my sight has been 
impaired for some years, and I do not recog- 
nise you. Bless your star, you are saved!” 
He experienced such a transport of joy that 
he could have flung his arms about the neck 
of the Abbé Miollens, who came up to him 
with extended hand, saying, “ What have you 
been thinking about, my dear count? Since 
we last met a very great event has been 
accomplished. What a woman wishes, she 
generally contrives to carry out ; but after all, 
my own humble efforts were not without 
avail, and I am proud of it.” 

Madame de Lorcy requested Count 
Larinski to offer his arm to Princess Guloff 
and lead her out to dinner. He mechanically 
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complied ; but he had not the strength to 
utter a syllable as he conducted the princess 
to table. She herself said nothing; she 
seemed wholly busied in arranging with her 
unoccupied hand a lock of her grey hair, 
which had strayed too far over her forehead. 
He looked fixedly at this short, plump 
hand, which, one day in a fit of fury, had ad- 
ministered to him two smart blows; his 
cheeks recognised it. 

During dinner the princess was very gay ; 
she paid more attention to the Abbé Miollens 
than to Count Larinski; she took pleasure in 
teasing the good priest—in endeavouring to 
shock him a little. It was not easy to shock 
him; to his natural, easy good-nature he 
united an innate respect for grandeurs and 
for princesses. She did not neglect so good 
an opportunity to air her monkey develop- 
ment theories. He merrily flung back the 
ball ; he declared that he had no fancy what- 
ever to regard himself as an improved 
monkey; that in his estimation a farvenu 
made a much sorrier figure in the world than 
the descendant of an old family of ruined 
nobility. 

She replied that she was more democratic 
than he. “It is pleasant to me,” said she, 
“to think that I am a progressive ape, who 
has a wide future before him, and who, by 
taking proper pains, may hope to attain new 
advancement.” 

While they were thus chatting, Samuel 
Brohl was striving with all his might to 
recover from the terrible blow he had re- 
ceived. He noted with keen satisfaction 
that the eyesight of the princess was con- 
siderably impaired; that the miscroscopic 
studies, for which she had always had a taste, 
had resulted in rendering her somewhat near- 
sighted ; that she was obliged to look out 
carefully to find her way among her wine- 
glasses. ‘‘She has not seen me for six 
years,” thought he, “and I have become a 
different man, I have undergone a complete 
metamorphosis ; I have difficulty sometimes 
in recognising myself. Formerly my face 
was close shaven, now I have let my entire 
beard grow. My voice, my accent, my bear- 
ing, my manners, the expression of my 
countenance, all are changed; Poland has 
entered into my blood—I am Samuel no 
longer, I am Larinski.” He blessed the 
microscope, which enfeebled the sight of old 
women; he blessed Count Abel Larinski, 
who had made of him his twin brother. 
Before the end of the repast he had recovered 
all his assurance, all his self-command. He 








began to take part in the conversation ; he 
recounted in a sorrowful tone a sorrowful 
little story ; he retailed sundry playful anec- 
dotes with a melancholy grace and spright- 
liness; he expressed the most chivalrous 
sentiments ; shaking his lion’s mane, he spoke 
of the prisoner at the Vatican with tears in 
his voice. It were impossible to be a more 
thorough Larinski. 

The princess manifested, in listening to 
him, an astonished curiosity ; she concluded 
by saying to him, ‘Count, I admire you ; 
but I believe only in physiology, and you are 
a little too much of a Pole for me.” 

After they had left the table and repaired 
to the drawing-room, several visitors dropped 
in. It was like a deliverance to Samuel. If 
the society was not numerous enough for 
him to lose himself in it, at least it served 
him as a shield. He held it for a certainty 
that the princess had not recognised him ; 
yet he did not cease feeling in her presence 
unutterably ill at ease. This Calmuck visage 
of hers recalled to him all the miseries, the 
shame, the hard, grinding slavery of his 
youth; he could not look at her without 
feeling his brow burn as though it were being 
seared with a hot iron. 

He entered into conversation with a super- 
cilious, haughty, and pedantic counsellor-at- 
law, whose interminable monologues distilled 
ennui, ‘This fine speaker seemed charming 
to Samuei, who found in him wit, knowledge, 
scholarship, and taste; he possessed the (in 
his eyes) meritorious quality of not knowing 
Samuel Brohl. For Samuel had come to 
divide the human race into two categories : 
the first comprehended those well-to-do, 
thriving people who did not know a certain 
Brohl ; he placed in the second old women 
who did know him. He interrogated the 
counsellor with deference, he hung upon his 
words, he smiled with an air of approbation 
at all the absurdities which escaped him ; he 
would have been willing to have his discourse 
last three hours by the watch ; if this charm- 
ing bore had shown symptoms of escaping 
him he would have held him back by the 
button, 

Suddenly he heard a harsh voice, saying 
to Madame de Lorcy, “Where is Count 
Larinski? Bring him to me ; I want to have 
a discussion with him.” 

He could not do otherwise than comply ; 
he quitted his counsellor with regret, went 
over and took a seat in the arm-chair that 
Madame de Lorcy drew up for him at the 
side of the princess, and which had for him 
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the effect of a stool of repentance. Madame 
de Lorcy moved away, and he was left Zé¢e-a- 
é’te with Princess Gulof, who said to him, “ I 
have been told that congratulations are due 
you, and I must make them at once, although 
we are enemies.” 

“ By what right are we enemies, princess?” 
he asked, with a slightly troubled feeling, 
which quickly passed away as she answered,— 

“T am a Russian and you are a Pole, but 
we shall have no time for fighting ; I leave 
for London to-morrow morning at seven 
o'clock.” 

He was on the point of casting himself at 
her feet and tenderly kissing her two hands 
in testimony of his gratitude. ‘ To-morrow 
at seven o'clock,” he mentally ejaculated. “I 
have slandered her ; she has some good in 
her.” 

“ When I say that I am a Russian,” re- 
sumed the princess, ‘‘it is merely a formal 
speech. Love of country is a prejudice, an 
idea which has had its day, which had sense 
in the times of Epaminondas or of Theseus, 
but which has it no longer. We live in the 
age of the telegraph, the locomotive ; and I 
know of nothing more absurd now than a 
frontier, or more ridiculous than a patriot. 
Rumour says that you fought like a hero in 
the insurrection of 1863 ; that you gave proof 
of incomparable prowess, and that you killed 
with your own hand ten Cossacks. What 
harm had they done you, those poor Cossacks? 
Do they not sometimes haunt your dreams? 
Can you think of your victims without dis- 
quietude and without remorse?” 

He replied, in a dry, haughty tone, “I 
really do not know, princess, how many 
Cossacks I have killed ; but I do know that 
there are some subjects on which I do not 
love to expatiate.” 

** You are right—I should not comprehend 
you. Don Quixote did not do Sancho 
the honour to explain himself to him every 
day.” 

“Ah, I beg of you, let us talk a little 
of the man-monkey,” he observed, in a rather 
more pliant tone than he had at first assumed. 
** That is a question which has the advantage 
of being neither Russian nor Polish.” 

“You will not succeed that way in throw- 
ing me off the track. I mean to tell you all 
the evil I think of you, no matter how it may 
incense you. You uttered at table theories 
which displeased me. You are not only a 
Polish patriot, you are an idealist, a true 
disciple of Plato, and you do not know how 
I have always detested this man. 





| turn away from me in disgust. 


| 








these sixty years that I have been in this 
world I have seen nothing but selfishness, 
and grasping after self-gratification. Twice 
during dinner you spoke of an ideal world. 
What is an ideal world? Whereis it situated? 
You speak of it as of a house whose in- 
habitants you are well acquainted with, whose 
key is in your pocket. Can you show me 
the key? I promise not to steal it from 
you. O poet!—for you are quite as much 
of a poet as of a Pole, which is not saying 
much——” 

“Nothing remains but to hang me,” he 
interposed, smilingly. 

“No, I shall not hang you. Opinions are 
free, and there is room enough in the world 
for all, even idealists. Besides, if you were 
to be hanged, it would bring to the verge of 
despair a charming girl who adores you, who 
was created expressly for you, and whom you 
will shortly marry. When will the ceremony 
take place?” 

“If I dared hope that you would do me 
the honour of being present, princess, I 
should postpone it until your return from 
England.” 

“You are tooamiable; but I could not on 
any consideration retard the happiness of 
Mademoiselle Moriaz. There, my dear count, 
I congratulate you sincerely. I had the 
pleasure to meet here the future Countess 
Larinski. She is adorable! It is an exquisite 
nature, hers—a true poet’s wife. She must 
have brains, discernment; she has chosen 
you—that says everything. As to her fortune, 
I dare not ask you if she has any; you would 
Do idealists 
trouble their heads with such vile ques- 


| tions?” 


She leaned toward him, and fanning herself 
excitedly, added, “These poor idealists ! 
they have one misfortune.” 

“And what is that, princess?” 

‘‘They dream with open eyes, and the 
awakening is sometimes disagreeable. Ah, 
my dear Count Larinski, this, that, and the 
other, ef cetera. Thus endeth the adven- 
ture.” 

Then, stretching out her neck until her 
face was close to his, she darted at him a 
venomous, viper-like look, and in a voice 
that seemed to cut into his tympanum like 
a sharp-toothed saw, she hissed, “Samuel 
Brohl, runaway slave, sooner or later the 
mountains must meet!” 

It seemed to him that the candelabra on 
the mantelpiece darted out jets of flame, 


In all | whose green, blue, and rose-coloured tongues 
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ascended to the ceiling; and it appeared to 
him as though his heart was beating as noisily 
as.a clock pendulum, and that every one 
would turn to inquire whence came the noise. 
But every one was occupied, no one turned 
round ; no one suspected that there was a 
man present on whom a thunderbolt had just 
fallen. 

The man passed his hand over his brow, 
which was covered with a cold sweat; then 
dispelling, by an effort of will, the cloud that 
veiled his eyes, he, in turn, leaned toward 
the princess, and with quivering lip and evil, 
sardonic glance, said to her in a low voice, 
“Princess, I have a slight acquaintance 
with this Samuel Brohl of whom you speak. 
He is not a man who will allow himself to be 
strangled without a great deal of outcry. 
You are not much in the habit of writing, 
nevertheless he received from you two letters, 
which he copied, placing the originals in 
safety. If ever he is placed under the 
necessity of appearing in a court of justice, 
these letters can be made to create quite 
a sensation, and unquestionably they will be 
the delight of all the society journals of 
Paris.” 

Thereupon he made a profound bow, 
respectfully took leave of Madame de Lorcy, 
and retired, followed by the Abbé Miollens, 
who inflicted a real torture by insisting on 
accompanying him to the station. 

No longer restrained by Madame de Loicy’s 
presence, the abbé spoke freely of the happy 
event, in bringing about which he prided him. 
self to have taken a part; he overwhelmed him 
with congratulation, and all the good wishes 
he could possibly think of for his happiness. 
During a quarter of an hour he lavished on 
him his myrrh and honey. Samuel would 
gladly have wrung his neck. He could not 
breathe until the abbé had freed him from 
his obtrusive society. 

A storm muttered in the almost cloudless 
sky. It was a dry storm; the rain fell else- 
where. The incessant lightning, accompanied 
by distant thunder, gleamed from all quarters 
of the horizon, and darted its luminous 
flashes over the whole extent of the plain. 
At intervals the hills seemed to be on fire. 
Several times Samuel, who stood with his 
nose against the glass of the railway 
carriage door, thought that he saw in the 
direction of Cormeilles the flaring light of a 
conflagration, in which were blazing his dream 
and Antoinette’s fortune, to say nothing of 
his great expectations. 

He bitterly reproached himself for his folly 








of the previous day. “If I had passed 
yesterday evening with her,” he thought, 
“ surely she would have spoken of the Princess 
Gulof. I would have taken measures accord- 
ingly, and nothing would have happened.” 
It was all M. Langis’s fault; it was to him 
that he imputed the disaster, and he hated 
him all the more. 

However, as he approached Paris, he felt 
his courage returning. 

“ Those two letters frightened the old hag,” 
he thought. “She will think twice before 
she declares war with me. No, she will not 
dare.” He added, “And if she dared, 
Antoinette loves me so much that I can make 
her believe what I please.” 

And he prepared in his mind what he 
should say in case the event occurred. 

At that very moment Madame de Lorcy, 
who was alone with Princess Gulof, was 
saying, ‘ Well, my dear, you have talked 
with my man; what do you think of 
him?” 

The princess distressed her by her reply. 
“JT think, my dear,” she rejoined, “ that 
Count Larinski is the last of the heroes of 
romance—or, if you like better, the last of 
the troubadours; but I have no reason to 
believe him to be an adventurer.” 

Madame de Lorcy could get nothing fur- 
ther from Princess Gulof; she had invited 
her to remain overnight; she got no pay for 
her hospitality. The princess spent part of 
the night in reflecting and deliberating. 
Samuel Brohl’s insolent menace had pro- 
duced some effect. She sought to remember 
the exact purport of the two letters that 
formerly she had had the imprudence to 
write him from London, while he was fulfil- 
ling a business commission for her in Paris. 
On his return she had required Samuel to 
burn these two compromising epistles in her 
presence ; he had deceived her: he burned 
the envelopes and blank paper. The thought 
of some day having her composition quoted 
in court, and printed verdatim in the petty 
journals terrified her, and made her blood 
boil in her veins ; she hardiy cared to take 
Paris and St. Petersburg into her confidence 
concerning an experience the recollection of 
which caused her disgust. . . . But to 
let such an admirable opportunity of ven- 
geance escape her! permit this man who 
had just defied her to accomplish his under- 
hand intrigue! She could not resign herself 
to the idea, and the consequence was that, 
during the night she spent at Maisons, she 
scarcely closed her eyes. 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—OCTOBER. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


“ Th: peace of God,which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.” —PHuILIPPIANS, iv. 7. 


PST has been well said that God 
y~@ does not satisfy our superficial 
desires, clamorous and importu- 
nate though they be, but meets 
human need deeper down, be- 
neath the surface, where it lies and hun- 
gers in the inmost core and centre of 
the heart. If men could be offered the 
gratification of one wish, what a tumultuous 
outcry would arise round us ! some clamour- 
ing for gold, others for fame, others for 
power, others for health, others for the re- 
storation of some loved one from the grave ; 
others, it may be, preferring even more 
unworthy requests—requests for sensual plea- 
sure and the like: and yet in none of these 
cases (could the request be granted) would 
the real need be touched. The thirst might 
be quenched for a moment, but it would be 
only to return with the violence of a tenfold 
force at some future time. No! the deep 
need of the human heart is peace, rest ; the 
repose of a spirit in harmony with God 
and with itself, 

Now here we have a promise about this 
peace. It shall “keep” your hearts, says the 
apostle. Just as a strong body of soldiers 
thrown into a citadel secures it against the 
attempts of every foe that assails it, so the 
peace of God lodged within you shall 
strengthen you to resist the troubles and 
temptations of life, and cause you to dwell 
securely. What a promise that is for those 
who know the world! Weare liable to sudden 
surprises of sin ; we are exposed to the subtle, 
creeping encroachments of worldliness and 
practical unbelief; we are tempted to im- 
patience and discontent if our schemes be 
thwarted or our wishes crossed. And then 
there is the whole round of cares and 
anxieties, and anticipations of evil—about our- 
selves, about our health, about our business, 
about our children, about our income—which 
at certain times, and more especially if we 
are of a foreboding temperament, come 
swarming about us like bees. What a bless- 
ing, then, it is to feel that there is, or that 
there may be, some strong influence within 
us which shall enable us to brush off these 
assailants, which shall lift us into a region 






| where we shall be beyond the reach and the 


power, if not beyond the annoyance of moral 
evil! Such an influence the apostle seems 
to promise us. But there are conditions. 
Let us consider them. 

I. First, however, it may be well to notice 
that it is “ the peace of God” that is spoken 
of. There is such a thing as a false peace. 
“ Not as the world giveth give I unto you,” 
says Christ Himself. Yes! sometimes a 
temporary and delusive tranquillity, the off- 
spring of self-ignorance, the nursling of 
the flattery of our neighbours, or of our own 
hearts, creeps into our souls, and makes us 
believe that all is well. “I have lived a 
harmless life,” says one, “I have done no 
serious injury to anybody, I wish the whole 
world well. Why should I be under any 
apprehension about my future destiny?” 
Says another, “I have had so much pros- 
perity and comfort in the past, I have been 
brought through so many trials, that I cannot 
but believe that God regards me with favour.” 
But the “ peace of God” is a very different 
thing. It has foundations. It can only be 
enjoyed by the man in whom a real spiritual 
transaction between himself and Christ has 
taken place; who has given up all self-trust 
and self-dependence ; who in the power of 
the Spirit has cast himself upon the mercy 
of God in Christ, and consecrated himself 
to the Redeemer’s service. It is the truly 
reconciled soul that has peace. 

IT. But now for the conditions, as we may 
call them. They are two: “Be careful for 
nothing,” ‘‘ In every thing by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving make your re- 
quests known unto God;” and then—this 
most desirable result shall follow. 

With regard to the former of the two con- 
ditions, it is clear that the prohibition of the 
apostle is directed against that over-anxiety, 
that distracting solicitude, the real root of 
which, if we trace it down deep enough, will 
be found to be distrust of God. 

‘‘ Careful,” in the modern sense of the 
word, Christianity most emphatically disects 
us to be. Christianity demands of us accu- 
racy in the fulfilment of duty, whether per- 
sonal or relative, in the management of 
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our time, our substance, in the discharge 
of trusts of every kind—in fact, all that 
diligence, and earnestness, and sense of 
responsibility which causes a man’s work to 
be thoroughly and conscientiously done. 
Nor, again, are we forbidden by our religion 
to make provision for the future. Why, we 
must think how we are to pay our bills, and 
meet our expenses, and educate our children ; 
we must, by the necessity of our nature, plan 
and forecast ; and to live simply in the pre- 
sent and for the present, if it were possible, 
would be the very height both of selfishness 
and of folly. 

But over-anxiety—that is quite another 
thing ; and it is against that that the apostle 
warns us. In the first place it is useless. We 
shall not do the work or bear the trials of 
to-day any the better for worrying ourselves 
about what is to happen to-morrow ; indeed, 
we shall be in a worse condition for our 
anxiety. ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” And it is clearly the dictate of 
common sense just to do our best, to make 
our arrangements, to lay our plans, to take 
our precautions as wisely as we can, and 
then to leave the result with God—* casting 
our care upon Him; for He careth for us.” In 
the next place, as we have already hinted, the 
source of over-anxiety lies in distrust of God. 
God has told us that He will provide for His 
people, that He will care for them, and pro- 
tect them, and make all things work together 
for their good; and we refuse to believe 
this. That is the meaning of it. And this 
distrust of God grows--grows into a habit, 
and eats out our spiritual life, until at last 
we transfer our allegiance, our confidence, 
our love, from the gracious Father in Christ 
to the forces and powers of this present 
world. We can trust in money, in luck, in 
friends, in our own cleverness and dexterity, 
in anything, in fact, rather than in the living 
God. 

So we are bidden to be “careful for 
nothing.” 

Next comes the precept,—‘‘ In everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
make your requests known unto God.” Ob- 
serve the breadth of the precept. What! 
you say, approach God with everything, 
draw nigh to the awful Majesty of heaven 
with petty troubles or (it may be) with 
trifling joys? Yes. But why? Because 
God is a Father ; and because the insignificant 
things that affect the well-being of the child, or 
even the comfort of the child, are interesting 
to the Father. Because it is impossible to 








say that anything is really insignificant in such 
lives as ours—we know not what may depend 
on what we call a trifle. Our characters are 
formed by the influence of trifles. Great 
events rarely befall us. Our existence, for 
the most part, is a round of small duties, 
responsibilities, troubles, pleasures. Then, 
too, their accumulation and incessant action 
upon us are all-powerful, and by our use of 
them make us to be, by a process of slight 
and gradual accretion, what we are. And 
then, again, God our Father would have us 
keep up perpetual and uninterrupted communi- 
cation with Himself. “ Pray without ceasing,” 
says the apostle. But do not forget the 
thanksgiving. How often we ask, but omit 
to return thanks when we receive! A 
thankful spirit is most honouring to God, 
as well as most productive of happiness 
to the man in whom it dwells. “In every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving make your requests known unto 
God.” 

And now is not the main lesson of the 
whole passage simply this ?—‘ /f you would 
enjoy peace with God, in its fulness and in 
its power, see that the road between you and 
heaven is kept clear and open, and that you 
constantly travel upon i.” Every true 
Christian, every man born of the Spirit, has 
peace with God, in the sense of being 
reconciled to God. By the change that has 
taken place in him, which is a change of 
sides, a change from the kingdom of dark- 
ness to the kingdom of light, his sympathies 
are with truth and righteousness; in the 
root of his being he loves what God loves, 
and hates what God hates. But for all 
that many a true Christian does not enjoy 
the consciousness of peace, nor feel the 
strong sustaining power which that peace is 
capable of imparting in the dark hour of 
sorrow, cr the darker hour of spiritual temp- 
tation. The fault is in himself. He has 
allowed something to intervene between his 
soul and God. The petty cares of life, 
which should have been brushed away as they 
arose, have been allowed to accumulate and 
choke up the path. His trust in his 
heavenly Father has been lowered ; his trust 
in the world has grown and strengthened. In 
addition to this, his seasons of devotion have 
probably ceased to be what they once were. 
His prayers have become shorter and less 
fervent. His religion has become intermittent, 
instead of being systematic and regular. In 
fact, his communication with the unseen 
world has been practically interrupted by the 
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influence of this world, whose fashion passeth 
away. Hence the loss, or at least the power- 
lessness of the “ peace of God.” 

We are told that on the conversion of some 
heathen village to the faith of Christ, each 
of the newly-made converts, feeling his need 
of private prayer, set apart for himself some 
quiet spot in the adjacent woods for a kind 
of oratory, and wore the grass off the path by 
constantly pacing upon it from his house and 
back again. When any member of the 





community showed signs of declining in zeal 
and spirituality (as was sometimes the case) 
he was recalled to a sense of his danger by 
the significant hint, “ Brother! the grass ts 
beginning to grow on your path again.” May 
we not say the same thing to those Christians 
who complain that they are strangers to the 
peace of God? Is not the grass beginning to 
grow on their path again? Is not the com- 
munication with heaven in some way un- 
happily impeded ? 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME. 


gt a time like the present, when 
music of the best kindis becom- 
ing increasingly popular, and can 
) be heard for a very small price, 
:, a few words may not be out of 
place as to the ways and means of making 
/ome music as attractive as possible. Having 
regard to this special object, these words shall 
be addressed to girls, in the hope that in 
them may be found some encouragement to 
pursue an art as delightful in its study as it 
is in its display. 

While it is given to some of the girls of a 
household to bring to it those material aids 
of a domestic kind, without which no home 
can be complete, others add to its refinement 
and beauty. That these are as necessary and 
as useful, who that has tasted them can 
doubt? To turn from the work-a-day world 
for a while, and find within the walls of home 
an ennobling recreation, is to have a joy 
added to life; to give that joy is to enrich 
one’s own. 

Music is at once the most ordinary and 
the most attractive of these recreations, and 
vocal music the most desirable, because 
generally considered the most enjoyable, and 
it is to this branch that attention is now 
drawn. 

It very commonly happens that girls, 
when asked to sing, either from diffidence 
or nervousness, make the excuse that they 
have no voice. Now of course mo voice is 
an insurmountable obstacle to singing ; but 
it is a fact that most girls have some voice, 
and it cannot be too emphatically asserted 
that much pleasure can be given without what 
is called afinevoice. If agirl’s voice is sweet, 
and she uses it intelligently, even without 
great cultivation, she can always charm her 





hearers, especially can she always charm her 
family. It is not of course advisable to leave 
a voice untrained. When possible and 
worth while, the power to sing should be 
educated as much as any other latent gift; 
but it often happens that good mastersare out 
ofreach. They live too far away, or they are 
costly, and the money is not forthcoming for 
such luxuries. Where this is the case, it is a 
pity ; but a much greater pity if, decause o 
these accidents of fortune, a voice pleasant 
to listen to is lost. Let every girl do her 
best, with or without training; and if she 
have but the two qualities already mentioned, 
namely, intelligence and sweetness, the result 
will be pleasure to others and satisfaction to 
herself. ‘There is much that can be done at 
home, and without supervision, to make the 
voice flexible. A most valuable exercise is 
a simple scale of five notes, practised care- 
fully through all the keys, twice in every day, 
for twenty minutes each time. The number 
of notes may be increased gradually. The 
scales should be practised on the vowel 
sounds 7@, e, and a (French). 

There are two points to be observed in 
thus practising. The first is to make the 
notes equal in quality and tone; the second 
net to sing loudly. It is most important 
never to strain the voice. In trying for a 
higher note than any yet attained, try gently, 
and if it will not come easily leave it for a 
time. If it is anywhere in the voice it will 
come by fair means, with practice and per- 
severance. If obtained by straining it will 
be harsh and discordant, a note gained at the 
sacrifice of sweetness, a note not worth 
having. ‘This point cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon young singers. Its import- 
ance cannot be over-estimated. Many a 
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lovely voice has been spoilt by trying for for- | 
bidden notes; many beautiful possibilities 


lost by reaching after the impossible. An- 
just given, and indeed something akin to it, 
is not to attempt too much. 
cultivated, and therefore capable of orna- 
mental singing, it is charming of its kind; 


word need ever be lost. It is: much easier 
for some.to pronounce clearly than for others, 


fi ; | but it is possible to all; and did singers 
other piece of advice as important as that | 


If the voice is | 


but brilliant vocalization wants more assi- | 


duous practice than can be given to a study 
which is only one among many. A simple 
ballad is best, and “ the old folks at home” 
will be found, as a rule, to prefer it. 
not difficult to learn, and in it inexperience 
will be less apparent. 

It would seem hardly necessary perhaps to 
dwell at any length upon the necessity for 
pronouncing the words of songs clearly. It 
is unfortunately true that this greatest charm 
is the one most frequently neglected among 
amateur singers. Words are sacrificed to 
notes, to their utter obliteration, and the 
singer might be singing in Sanscrit for all 
the sense that reaches her hearers. It is of 
course necessary sometimes and very occa- 
sionally to accommodate a word s/ightly to 
the emergency of an extra high note, but no 


It is | 


realize how much the effect of their songs is 
lost by the loss of the story they are intended 
to convey, they would spare no pains to cure 
themselves of a fault which no other sort of 
excellence in singing can make up for. 
Finally, let it be taken to heart that no 


| true artist is ever quite satisfied with her own 


performance, that she aims always at some- 
thing better than she has ever done before, 
and that to sing trashy music is to make a 


| bad use of her gift. 


The word amateur mz2ans Jover only, not 
an inferior singer, as is often inferred by the 
manner in which the word is used. Let the 
amateur then sing lovingly. Let her be true 
to her best instincts, remembering too that 
she must sacrifice herself and her love of 
display sometimes to the art she tries to 
interpret. Let her bring her life’s best ex- 
perience to bear upon her song. So shall 
she gain for herself a pure gratification, and 
give her share of beauty and grace to the 
home life. 

K. H. 
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UP IN THE NORTH AT BALCARDINE. 


UGH CAMERON, the second 
son of an Argyleshire J/aird, 
occupies the neighbouring cham- 
$2) Ge bers to mine in the Albany, and 
after a five years’ intercourse we have become 
fast friends. When in the summer we began 
to discuss our holiday intents, Mr. Cameron 
said to me, * Austin, my good friend, we 





must do our devoirs to St. Grouse on my | 


father’s moors this year. You shall be wel- 
come at Balcardine, and when you have once 
planted your feet upon Scottish heather, I 
am sure you will like the land of the mountain 
and the flood, and enjoy yourself to your 


heart’s content; and I am equally certain | 


you will add no small joy to those who dwell 
in the knuckle-end of Ardchattan by your 
company.” After a little talk I consented, 


and in a few days Cameron brought news | 
| Oban, the Charing Cross of the Western 


from home that we should be expected and 
provided for. 

How we longed for the day that would 
release us from the heavy hot sultriness of 
London, and set our feet free to roam on the 





breezy moorlands of the north! But the 
duties of our office detained us beyond even 
St. Partridge tide, and September was nearly 
a week old before we booked ourselves at 
Euston station for Edinburgh. Neither space 
nor time permits of his disquisition on the 
charms and grandeur of the northern metro- 
polis, or any description of the work, wealth, 
and worry of Glasgow; and we dare not even 
descant on the wonderful beauty of the Clyde 
—its width, depth, clearness, rapidity, and 
power. We took the saloon steamer Jona at 
Greenock, passed down the Frith of Clyde, 
rounded Bute, entered Loch Fyne, reached 
Ardrishaig, ran through the Crinan Canal 
and entering the Sound of Jura— 
‘* Whose tortured shore 
Still rings to Corry Vreckan’s roar,” — 
took our course among the inner Hebrides to 


Highlands. Thence we took a conveyance 
to Connal’s Ferry, which crosses Loch Etive, 
and in a short time were safely set down— 
on the anniversary of the battle of Flodden— 
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from our host’s dog-cart, sent over for us, at 
Balcardine Lodge, time out of mind the 
home of the Camerons. 

Balcardine Lodge, in the district of Bene- 
deraloch, in the land of Lorn, nearly in the 
centre of a peninsula hemmed in by Lochs 
Etive, Linnhe, and Creran, was originally a 
stronghold of quadrangular form, built with 
Japis ollaris, a kind of micaceous slate, and 
flanked with square oveitopping towers, con- 
structed of large granite stones. On the 
original basement of one story a handsome, 
light, Gothic castle-like addition has been 
erected, and in this part the principal family 
apartments and bedrooms are placed. A 
square-winged pavilion, thrown out over what 
had been an outer courtyard, has been 
recently added as a library and amusement 
room for the convenience of guests, who are 
pretty numerous during the season for sport 
in the moor, the loch, and the field. Before 
the house, which faces south-west, there lie 
gardens and greensward, behind it a park, 
and around it woodland. In the distance 
beyond, where 

‘*b ight sparkles crest the broken tide,” 


the mountains of Morven and Mull, and nearer 
the green isle of Lismore are seen, the hills 
of Appin throw shadows into Loch Creran, 
the picturesque ruins of the royal castle of 
Dunstaffnage frown from a promontory, and 
high-perched Dunolly catches the eye as it 
looks towards Oban ; and from behind Loch 
Etive—a. navigable inlet of the sea about 
twenty miles long—the red porphyritic peaks 
of Ben Cruachan, lift their tall summits into 
the ambient blue. At a short distance from 
Balcardine, the site of the old Pictish capital 
of Brigonium, with its market street and its 


ramparted summits surrounded by vitrified | 


forts, brings the mind into relationship with 
the fables, tales, and days of old. 








whose inmates are on hospitable deeds in- 
tent; and after tea the evenings were closed 
in mirth, kindly games, and friendly talk. 
One Friday evening, when the clouds had 
lowered and threatened to rain, the shutters 
were closed early, the lamps were lighted 
early in the library, and we resolved into a 
reading party. At first, in deference perhaps 
to their southern visitors, it was proposed to 
read a play of Shakespeare, and from the 
shelves were taken down several copies of the 
works of England’s pride. The copy put into 


| myhandswas Zhe Library Shakespeare,' avery 


elegantly illustrated, carefully printed, and at- 
tractive quarto edition, in which, besides the 
text illustrations, there are many full-page 


| pictures, exhibiting scenes in the plays, very 


nicely colour-printed, and of unusual spirit 
and clearness. The annotations to the work 
take a useful, pleasing, and instructive form, 
and are classed as follows :—1. The sources of 
the plots of the plays. 2. The story of the 
dramas. 3. Notes on special passages ; and 4. 


| The various readings of the early editions and 


the best editions. The notes are numerous 
but brief, the critical remarks ingenious, and 
the amount of information conveyed in the 
biography and introduction is not only 
large in quantity, but singularly full of care- 
ful references to the sources whence it is 
drawn. I spent several hours, occasionally, in 
reading and examining the book, and found it 


| fresh, full, and serviceable; and I determined 


| 


The family of Balcardine consisted of | 


George Cameron, chief of the House, and 
his wife, born a Mackenzie of Ellandonan, in 
Ross-shire, their eldest son, the young laird 
George, about twenty-five years of age, my 
friend Hugh, his two sisters, Flora and 
Helen, and the youngest boy of Balcardine, 
James, a sweet-minded lad, about twelve 
years old. Of guests, there were a Scottish 
professor and his wife, a young lady from 
Edinburgh, and a friend of hers, Miss Craw- 
ford, from Cupar Fife, a sprightly girl still 
reigning in the light-heartedness of her teens. 
Time went gaily in morning sport, afternoon 
picnics, scenery hunting, and all the various 
pastimes available in a North Country house 





to procure a copy on my return to London. 


Miss Murray and Miss Crawford 
had before them Cassell’s Lilustrated 
Shakespeare.2 They were charmed with 


the lively and vigorous graphic wood- 
engravings it contained, and delighted as they 
turned over the leaves with the pleasing, 
chatty, friend-at-one’s-elbow-like method in 
which the fine student-hearted couple ex- 
pounded the riddle of the old bard’s text, and 
made difficulties vanish, while they burnished 
into beauty many parts which the spots and 
rusts of time, and the accidents of typography 
had dimmed or dirtied, and they begged that 
it might be kept on a side-table for their 
further perusal and entertainment. 

Other editions—Knight’s, Dyce’s, Collier’s, 

"« The Library Shakespeare,” illustrated by nearly 
eight hundred superb engravings, from original de- 
signs by Sir John Gilbert, George Cruikshank, 
Robert Dudley, &c. ; with Life, Notes critical and ex- 
planatory, &c., by Samuel Neil. 3 vols. 4to. Lon- 
don : William Mackenzie. 

2 “ The Plays of William Shakespeare,” edited and 
annotated by Charles and Mary Cowden . Clarke. 
Illustrated by H. C. Selous, 3 vols, 4to. London : 
Casse’l, Petter and Galpin. 
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Singer’s, Hazlitt’s, Chalmers’ and Stevens’— 
were placed at the disposal of other guests, 
and asit had become a question whether we 
should read Ham/ei—the most marvellous 
mystery of Shakespeare’s masterly imagina- 
tion—or Zhe Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
the most brilliant sally of his nimble fancy 
—young Mr. George Cameron laid before us 
Hamlet, in an edition prepared in Phila- 
delphia, in two volumes royal octavo, contain- 
ing the text of the play with selected and origi- 
nal annotations in one volume, and in the 
other the text of the earliest 1603 quarto, 
the Hystone of Hamblet, from a pamphlet of 
1608, giving the tale as told by Saxo Gram- 
maticus, and a translation of an old German 
play entitled Zhe Fratricide Punished, which 
is supposed to have been founded on Shake- 
speare’s “ Hamlet.” To these there are added 
disquisitions on almost every point of interest 
connected with the play, the characters 
represented in it, or the difficulties arising in 
the text. It seemed sucha book as a student 
would value and an ordinary reader enjoy. 
George Cameron said he had studied the book 
for months, and found his wonder increase 
more and more at the power and fascination 
of the mind magic of the dramatist. 

Along with these he brought /ac-similes of 
the early quartos, 1603 and 1604 of “ Hamlet,” 
and 1600 of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” * 
so that we might, if we chose, compare and 
contrast the different copiesas we read. On 
our expressing surprise that here in the far 
north such appliances for study should be 
found, Mr. Cameron explained that it is in 
districts where people are isolated from one 
another, where nights are long and company 
in winter months is rare, that the blessing of 
books is best felt; and hence he made ita 
point to lay up stores of fresh reading and 
literary study when wet or stormy weather 
closed the house compulsorily, and something 
was needed to brighten the long dull days 
of a Benederaloch winter. 

After an interesting conversation it was 
agreed, at the suggestion of Dr. Tweedside, 
the Glasgow professor, to adjourn Shake- 
speare reading to another night, and to 
entertain the hours with talk and singing. 

8 The New Variorum Shakespeare, edited by Howard 
Horace Furness, Hamlet. 2 vols, royal 8vo. London 
and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, 

4 **Shakespeare Quarto Fac-similes,” executed in 
photo-lithography by William Griggs. 1, Hamlet, 1603; 
2, 1604, edited with forewords by F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A.; 3, Midsummer Night’s Dream (Fisher’s 4to.), 


1600 ; 4 (Robert’s 4to.), 1600. London: Wm, Griggs, 
Hanover Street, Peckham, S. E. 





Miss Flora led the way to the 
piano, taking with her a roll of music; 
while Miss Helen sat down beside me, 
bringing with her a copy of Zhe Works 


of Robert Burns.® She explained her reason 
for so doing by saying, “ Our national 
poet is somewhat hard to be understood 
when only heard, but is not so difficult to 
make out when read. I have brought over 
this that you may see the words, and, if you 
like, follow the airs to which we sing the 
Ayrshire ploughman’s songs.” ‘The ladies 
sang delightfully, and as they did so I 
turned, under the guidance of my young 
friend, the leaves of the book before me, a 
livre de luxe in printing, exquisitely illus- 
trated with views of Scottish scenery as 
well as fancy pictures, and having the old 
music given to each of the poet’s songs. 
Though some words were strange to the 
ear, and a few unusual to the eyes, yet 
by help of my kind interpreter, and the 
general tenor of the verses, I could follow 
the meaning and enjoy the spirit of the 
strains of the bard of Coila. The conver- 
sation which intervened was enthusiastic, 
varied, and well sustained. At length Mr. 
Cameron requested Dr. Tweedside to read 
to the company some of the poems of Burns. 
He assented, and with a masterly softness 
and delicacy of intonation read Zhe Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, bringing out its point, pathos, 
piety, and patriotism, by subtle inflections 
and modulations weaving the air into a 
perfect harmony of sound and sense, ex- 
pressive of the poet's serious, noble, and 
holy thought. Then changing the key of 
topic and tone, he gave us //al/oween (All- 
hallow-mass), a fine, gleeful, humorous 
picture of rustic life and frolicsomeness, and 
of the superstitions of a century and a half 
ago. The diction is peculiarly fluent and 
expressive, felicitous and sinuous in rhyme 
and rhythm, and the incidents are joyously 
described in an old quaint measure, which 
imparts an antique grace as well as an antic 
mirthfulness to the entire sketch. 

After these readings, and in the intervals 
between several other songs, the talk ran 
largely and appreciatively on Burns, and I 
was led to ask Dr. Tweedside’s opinion of 
the edition of his works before me. “It is,” 
he said, “‘a fitting setting forth of the works 
of a genius unrivalled in any land for vigour, 


5“¢The National Burns,” edited by Rev. George 
Gilfillan, including the Airs of the Songs, and an 
original Life of Burns by the Editor. London: 
Edinburgh and Glasgow: William Mackenzie. 
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freshness, felicity, and humour, who lived but 
thirty-seven short years of a sorely tempted 
and sadly harassed life. In these songs and 
poems he has enshrined the whole life of the 
Scottish people, their loves and courtships, 
rivalries and jealousies, modes of mirth and 
forms of humour, their eccentricities and 
mishaps, virtues and vices, felicities and woes ; 
the varied feelings that affect the heart in 
every season of the year and at every stage 
of life—the hope that gladdens the cradle, 
the mirth that mingles with the tones of the 
marriage bells, and the grief that melts into 
tears by the death-bed and at thegrave. He 
is passion’s interpreter and the high priest of 
social sympathy. The illustrations of the 
book show the beauty and grandeur of the 
land he loved and sang of, and give glimpses 
of the life in which he shared and of which 
he wrote. His letters are as wonderful as his 
poems ; and his life, as told by Gilfillan, is 
truly “a romance of real life.” On the whole, 
this edition is more than satisfactory; it is 
excellent in matter and exquisite in execution. 

Some desultory talk followed, then supper 
was announced, and the night closed with 
prayers, at which the chief of the house acted 
as chaplain, and the whole household (servants 
included) attended. 

The arrangements in Balcardine Lodge 
included the placing of a selection of books 
in each dressing-room. On Sunday morning, 
having risen early, I looked over two or three 
of those which occupied the small recess 
table. Upon the top lay Zhe Songs of Canaan,° 
a brochure containing a large number of 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
which, as the music was added, might well 
be sung with grace in the heart. The book, 
though specially prepared for an evangelistic 
“tour round the world,” undertaken by three 
clergymen, appeared to be quite suitable for 
use in any meeting where the praise of Jesus 
inspired the lips and life. Many of those 
read or hummed over that morning were 
sweet and hallowing. A pleasant-looking 
little book, entitled 4 Guide to the Devout 
Use of the Lord's Prayer,’ lay below these 
songs. The idea of it is good, and it is fairly 
carried out. It contains—1. A preface on the 
nature and uses of prayer; 2. A short ex- 
planation of the Lord’s Prayer in concise 
paragraphs on each petition ; 3. Paraphrases 

6 ** Songs of Canaan.” A choice collection of Hymns 
and Music adapted to all occasions of spiritual wor- 
ship. London: F, E. Longley. 

7 ‘A Guide to the Devout Use of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
By G. T. H, London: William Poole. 


of the Lord’s Prayer for private devotion, 
family or public use, thanksgiving, for a time 
of sickness and trouble, for Holy Communion, 
for morning, and for evening ; 4. An appendix 
on the knowledge, love, and fear of God, with 
prayers for faith, pardon, and grace, the reli- 
gion of Christ a religion for every day, rules 
for happiness, peace, and safety, and morning 
and evening prayers used by Martin Luther. 
This handy little work in a few pages con- 
tains much matter of great pith and moment, 
and will repay purchase and perusal. 

The book, however, which charmed me 
most was entitled Found by the Good Shepherd,’ 
a series of sixteen discourses on instances of 
being brought to newness of life in the 
Saviour, thirteen of them being drawn from 
the New and three from the Old Testament. 
The book is original and unconventional in 
style and thought, full of fresh and happy 
ideas, remarkable for earnestness, power, and 
simplicity, insight, sanctity, and spiritual 
fervour. I could not resist referring to it 
when I went down to breakfast, and on men- 
tioning it, found that it was highly esteemed 
by Mrs. Cameron, who said, “ It is a delight- 
ful and comforting book.” To this Mr. 
Cameronadded, “ Youcanscarcely, Mr. Austin, 
imagine what an advantage it is for us up 
here in the far north to have such loyal, wise, 
and inspiring books to stir our minds and 
quicken our consciences, that we may feel 
the communion and fellowship of Christian 
humanity, and know that the abiding faith 
we cherish is a source of grace and joy 
wherever it is received in honesty of heart.” 

“ T have been struck with the book too,” 
said Dr. Tweedside. “ Saphir’s style is clear, 
vigorous, and picturesque. He brings out 
his meaning distinctly and effectively, and 
the penetration of his spirit with the truth 
he preaches is unmistakable.” 

After our return from Ardchattan Church, 
to and from which we drove, I read large 
portions of the book, and since my return 
I have made myself possessor of the book, 
though for ease of reading and carrying 
with me, I have chosen the form in 
which it otherwise appears, viz., as two dis- 
tinct volumes, bearing the titles, “ Jesus and 
the Sinner,’’ and “ From Death to Life.” 

A pamphlet of some interest was put into 
my hands by Miss Murray, who asked my 
opinion of it. It is called 4 Golden Chain, 


8 ‘Found by the Good Shepherd.” Bible Records of 
Conversion, by Adolph Saphir, D.D. Tenth Edition. 
London: John F. Shaw & Co. 
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and consists of a narrative of acts of kind- 
ness and Christian interest linked together | 
by such a chain of causation as to show that 
good deeds are good seeds, and that there is | 
a vitality in the issues of loving hearts which | 
time cannot ‘destroy. There is an eternal 
livingness in love. Miss Murray was de- | 
lighted that I had read the dvochure, and | 
thought her brother would be glad to know I 
had liked it. 
During one of the days of my sojourn at | 
Balcardine, Master Hugh, who had been 
puzzling himself over a piece of translation 
from English into French, asked me if I 
could help him to put into proper form a | 
phrase or two which puzzled him. I found 
that he had been studying, under his tutor, 
Dr. V. De Fivas’s Mew Grammar of French | 
Grammars,” a work which I had myself 
diligently laboured through, and I- was 
able to help him. He understood the 
work well, found it generally within his 
comprehension, and was seldom at a loss | 
to find anything he required in it; the | 
contents and index are so guiding, and 
the arrangement so simple and complete. 
The new edition is revised to the latest in 
regard to modern idiomatic French, and 
many improvements and additions have been 
made, which must render even more useful 
than before a grammar which is trustworthy, | 
compendious, well arranged, full of examples, 
and plainly expressed. Looking over Hugh | 
Cameron’s other French books I saw just | 
such a work as I had often sighed for when | 
engaged in my French studies—a history and 
etymology of the French language." It is an | 
excellently devised and well-executed piece 
of work—brief, informing, and clearly laid | 
out, It must form a capital supplement to, | 


9 A “Golden Chain.” London: printedat the Ladies’ | 
Printing Press for the tuition and employment of 
necessitous gentlewomen, 48, Hunter Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, W.C. 

10 « New Grammar of French Grammars,” by. Dr. 
V. De Fivas, M.A., F.E.I.S. Forty-fourth edition. 
London : Crosby Lockwood and Co. 

il ** The French Language : A Complete Compen- 
dium ofits History and Etymology;” by B, E. Rouband, 
B.A., Paris, London: Crosby Lockwood and Co. 








| minster,” &c, 


or companion of, works similar to De Fivas’s 
grammar. 

Hugh’s French had been well attended to, 
and he had read many of the English classics, 
but while I was at Balcardine his head was 


| full of boys’ books, which interested him 


rarely, and I must confess that, led on by his 
gleeful delight in the tales it contained,” I 
read the book with much pleasure. School- 


| boy life is here touched by an artist’s hand, 


and the simplest details of life in the author’s 
hands are deftly quickened into attractive- 


| ness. “The Amateur Dominie ” is irresistibly 


comic in the ridiculous distress it describes. 
‘‘ Dark Doings,” and ‘“‘ The Great Unknown,”’ 
are also highly relished, but all are good, and 
capable of making boys happier, better, and 
more thoughtful. 

It does not fall within the scope of the 


| present paper to detail our doings on the 
| 


moors and on the lochs, our drives and 
walks, our ascents of Ben Cruachan, and 
Craig-Durinish ; our visits to Dunstaffnage, 
where once the /ia-fai/, or coronation stone, 
was preserved ; to Dunolly Castle, where the 
brooch of Lorn, taken from King Robert the 


| Bruce at the battle of Dalree, is still to be 


seen ; and to Brigonium’s antique ruins on 


| Loch Nell Bay, and our other achievements 


in recreative exercise. Too rapidly, indeed, 
in home joys, enlivening conversation, 
rambles, excursions, &c., did the three weeks’ 
holiday of our Highland trip pass, and having 
taken the utmost minute of delay with a re- 
luctance as if it had been my own kindred, on 
my part,and with far more on that of my friend 
George Cameron, who was really taking leave 


| of home, we made the best haste we could 


to Oban, and by the new railway route by the 
pass of Brander, Dalmally, Tyndrum, and 
Callander, and other “regions consecrate ” 
in history and song in Perth and Stirling 
Shires, reached Edinburgh, whence, after a 
night’s rest, we'rushed along the Midland line, 
and were snugly ensconced in our chambers 
in the Albany, with hearts full of gladness 
and minds stored with memories. 

12 **Seven Stories about Old Folks and Young 
Ones,” by A. R. Hope, author of ‘Stories of Whit- 
London : Griffith and Farran, 
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“Foremost in this class of fabrics we must place the 


‘LOUIS VELVETEEN.’” 


London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine. 





“LE FOLLET”’ says: 


“THE LOUIS GENOA FAST-PILE VELVETEEN’ 


Is a very close and admirably, wearing material, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and softly, while the brilliant light on the 
‘olds cannot be surpassed by the best Silk Velvet, For every purpose to which velvet may be spplied we recommend the ‘LOUIS 
VELVETEEN,’ successfully representing, as itdoes, a Silk Velvet at more than four times the cost.” 

Ladies are respectfully informed tbat after this date all Louis Velveteens, both Black and the new Autumn and Winter Colour, have 
stamped on the back Plain Instructions for removing all Creases, Folding marks, &c., made in conveyance by rail, post, or other cause. 


(J. H. Fuller, 92, Watling Street, London, E.C. 
Wholesale Agents—, John Freeman, 20, Wicklow Street, Dublin. 
| ‘William Fife, 52, Glassford Street, Glasgow. 


Post free, the names of the nearest Drapers from whom the ‘‘ Genuine Louis Velvet * can be obt 
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Wales, says: ‘* We have used Hooper’s Marking Ink for many years, 
and no ink gives us such satisfaction, or 80 black and permanent an They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
impression.” 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enc 
In Bottxxs, 1s, anp 2s. 6d. RACH. 14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. woobcock 
Of all Chemists, and direct from the Maker, Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
24, RUSSELL STREET, W.C. be sent free by return of post. 
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CHEAP POCKET HAN DKERCHIEFS. 


CHEAP POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Qs, 11d. per doz. | Hemstitched for Ladies ....+0+.+-++-csseereeema 7s, 6d. per doz. 








For Children, Hemmed for use.......2.0e008 2 
For Ladies sgoit 4" cateabavacestece 9%. Yids Do. Gentlemen..........0ciccscosee 98 Lid, 9 
For Gentlemen ba cn: |. eeqmaereepbecke 6s, 10d. __—i,, , 

“The fine cambric haadkerchiefs sold by Robinson & Cleaver far excel any I have hitherto seen at the prices.” —Myra’s Journal 


IRISH DAMASKS, and HOUSEHOLD LINENS, cheaper than at any ** Stores:’? 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 33. Lld., to finest quality made. Real Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds. wide, 1s, 11d, yer yard. 
Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, yd. wide, 1s. per yard. And every description of Linen Goods at the Lowest: Wholesale Prices. 
IRISH LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, Three-fold Fine Linen. 
Collars for Ladies ard Chudren, in all the most usefal shapes, 3s. 11d. per doz. Collars for Boys. and Youths, 3s, 11d. to 
ts. Gd. per doz. Collars for Gentlemen (4-fold), 4s. 11d. to 5s, 11d. par doz. Caffs for Ladies, Gents, and Children, 
3s, 11d. to 103. 9d. per doz. 
“ Robinson & Cleaver’s are the cheapest goods I have ever seen.” —Sylvia's Home Journal, 


BINSON & CLEAVER, < 
By Special Appoiatment to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Irish Linen Warehouse, BELFAST. 


S4MPLES AND PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


The Royal 








WRIGHT'S Conia.) GOAL TAR SOAP. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,.” 


The Publicarecautioned against purchasing any other Coal Tar Scapthan “WRIGHT'S.” 
SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 


‘In our hands it has proved mest effective in skin diseases.’ —Zancet. 

“Tt is the only true antisept’c soap.” —British Medical Journal. 

PLAINS OF WATERLOO, RAMSGATE, /:d7uary 26¢h, 1880. 

** Gentlemen,—I think it my duty to tell you how much benefit I have experienced by the use of your Coal Tar 
Soap. Three years ago I was suffering from Eczema; my face was covered with spots and my eyes much inflamed. 
After trying severa] remedies, a friend recommended your Sapo Carbonis Detergens, and the result was all I could wish. 
In a week or two my skin was as clear as ever and all redness was gone. Since then I have never used any other Soap, 
either for myself or for my children, as I am thoroughly convinced of its purifying action on the skin. —I am, Gentlemen, 
yours truly, A. THoMAs.—To W. V. Wright & Co.” 


Sold Everywhere in Elegant Toilet Boxes in Tablets 6d. and ls. each. 
ag Free Trial at Home before 


Ey & 
Purchase. Carriage Paid. 
Lists Post Free. 

a & jj Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Company, 150, Cheapside, and 135, 
Regent Street, W., London; 10, Cross 
Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, corner 
of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 32, New 


Silent Sewi ng Machine. Road, Brighton ; 15, Merpary Lane, Canter- 


bury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 





The highest ‘excellence in every respect. 


Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness. A Certified Agent in Every To wn 





iy! NING I) WHEN YOU ASK FOR reveal < 


Reckitt’ BLACK LEAD 


8 CLEAN! NO DUST!! 

a |e » eSER nt 
LAVEDRY QUALIFY, and una repeeahy gcpeae roc nt 
OF THE Bl Hue or grate. thereby AYO AYGLDING IN INJUKY TO THE —— 
T and Oilmen ev 6, 2 
PRINCE of WALES ‘ TORAECELLENCE GOLD MEDAL "= “eae = 
—| SEE THAT YOU GET IT! | l@aRyN ese ee 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


ZOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 


specific value. ie SO REFINED ¢ =e 


Price, including Bottles and Tackagm, frve on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. 
Ri dozen, in half empaens bottles, in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. per dozen in 
ar ¢ cham pagne bottles, dozen cases. A Pare extra "charge is made on 

pps egy meth og) Pampiilet po-t free from the yay stacey, 
London Agents - Messrs. Allen & Hanburys ; Stacey, & 00.) Edwards 
&8en; Hearon, cane, aise, & Branais; F. ‘ewbery vory & Meore ; 


Young & Postans. SOLD EVERYWHERE) 
Patentee—DA VID JOHNSON, F.C.8. 
Manufacturerse—THE ZOEDONE CO., Limited, Wrexham, North Wales. =a 


London Offices :—25, Abchurch Lane, E.C. ON {5 OL poll avery SVEN OCHEDE) 
Agents in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 












































